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° hoe people of Kansas early in the fall of 1864 probably felt 
more secure than at any time since the beginning of the war. 
To the south, the Confederate Trans-Mississippi armies were deep 
in Arkansas and Texas. To the east, Quantrill’s bushwhackers had 
been forced by Order No. 11 into central Missouri where they no 
longer threatened the border. Only in the west did the Plains 
Indians continue to disturb the outer fringe of settlements, but they 
did not constitute a serious menace to the state as a whole. Conse- 
quently, Kansans were inclined to regard the war as being prac- 
tically over so far as they were directly concerned. Aside from the 
usual subjects of crops and the weather, their chief interest was 
the forthcoming state election.” 

This election was being contested by the rival Republican fac- 
tions of Sen. James H. Lane of Lawrence and Gov. Thomas Carney 
of Leavenworth; the Democrats, a hapless and persecuted minority, 
had found it “inexpedient” to nominate candidates of their own. 
Governor Carney, a rich wholesale merchant, owed his office to 
Lane’s influence, but had quarreled with him over patronage mat- 
ters, and now desired to supplant him as senator. Lane, for his 
part, was desperately resolved to secure re-election and so main- 
tain his long-held domination of state politics. Under the name of 
“The Union Party,” the Lane Republicans met at Topeka on Sep- 
tember 8 and nominated Col. Samuel J. Crawford of Garnett for 
governor and Sidney Clarke of Lawrence for congressman. Five 
days later the Carney wing, calling itself “The Regular Republican 
Union Party,” likewise assembled in Topeka and named a slate 
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1. Order No. 11, issued by the Union military authorities on August 25, 1863, required 
all the inhabitants of the Missouri border counties of Jackson, Cass, and Bates, with the 
exception of those living in certain specified towns, to evacuate their homes by September 
9. The order was occasioned by the Lawrence massacre of August 21, 1863, and was 
intended to deprive Quantrill’s guerrillas of the support of the population of the area. 

2. The above descriptions concerning the attitude of Kansans in the fall of 1864 are 
based on a study of the surviving newspapers, journals, and letters of the period. 
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headed by Judge Solon O. Thacher of Lawrence and Gen. Albert 
L. Lee of Doniphan county. A victory by the Union party would 
mean Lane’s re-election when the legislature convened in January, 
whereas a Thacher-Lee success would result in the legislature elect- 
ing Carney. 

In the fierce campaign which followed, Lane enjoyed the power- 
ful advantages of President Lincoln’s support and of control of the 
regular state Republican organization. However, he had accumu- 
lated many influential enemies during his stormy career, was blamed 
in some quarters for unpopular military and railroad policies, and 
had alienated Leavenworth, then the state’s most populous town, 
because Rep. A. Carter Wilder of that city had not been renom- 
inated for congress.* As the election drew near, the Carney faction 
was confident of victory, while Lane was so despondent over his 
prospects that a friend found him suffering from “appalling” melan- 
choly, even “aberration of mind.” ¢ 

Before the election could take place, however, the political sit- 
uation was radically altered by a series of military events over 
which neither Lane nor Carney had any control, but which were 
to be very helpful to the former and extremely harmful to the 
latter. On September 19, a Confederate army of 12,000, mostly 
cavalry, marched northward into Missouri. In command was M4j. 
Gen. Sterling Price, a former governor of that state. With him were 
the hard-riding Missourians of Gens. Jo Shelby and John Marma- 
duke, and the Arkansas troops of Gen. James Fagan. Price was 
determined to make one final effort for the Confederate cause in 
Missouri. He planned to strike at St. Louis and Jefferson City, 
march up the Missouri river to Kansas City, and withdraw south- 
ward by way of Kansas and the Indian territory. Recruits, plunder, 
and the encouragement of Confederate adherents were his main 
objectives.® 

Maj. Gen. William S. Rosecrans, federal commander of Mis- 
souri, had been aware for some time of Price’s intentions, but had 
relied on the Union forces of Maj. Gen. Frederick Steele in Arkan- 
sas to contain the Confederates. Steele, however, had remained 
behind the fortifications of Little Rock and had done nothing to 


8. See Albert Castel, “A Frontier State Kansas, 1861-1865” (Ph. D. disserta- 
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halt Price. This failure left Rosecrans in an extremely perilous 
situation. His army of about 17,000 men was scattered throughout 
Missouri fighting guerrillas, and a large portion of it consisted of 
militia and recruits. As soon as he learned that Price had evaded 
Steele he began hurriedly concentrating all available troops, and 
at the same time obtained permission to use Maj. Gen. A. J. 
Smith’s veteran infantry corps, then at Cairo, Ill., en route to Sher- 
man’s army. 

Definite information as to Price’s movements was lacking, and 
Rosecrans at first thought that his destination was western Mis- 
souri. Therefore, when he received word on September 24 that 
Shelby was near Pilot Knob, in the southeastern corner of the state, 
he ordered Brig. Gen. Thomas Ewing, Jr., to go there and ascer- 
tain whether Price was moving in that direction. If so, Ewing was 
to delay him as long as possible in order to gain additional time 
for strengthening the defenses of St. Louis.® 

Ewing arrived at Pilot Knob on September 26 and on the follow- 
ing day was attacked by Price. Although the Confederates heavily 
outnumbered his garrison, Ewing beat off the assault and retained 
possession of the fort. However, he lost nearly one fourth of his 
command, and realized that another Confederate attempt would 
be successful. Hence, under cover of night, he evacuated the fort 
and slipped away to the northwest. By this gallant stand at Pilot 
Knob, called by one writer “The Thermopylae of the West,” Ewing 
accomplished his mission of developing Price’s plans and delaying 
his advance. Moreover, he inflicted heavy casualties on Price’s 
army, blunting its fighting edge for the remainder of the campaign." 

Price merely demonstrated against St. Louis and Jefferson City, 
as both towns were now too heavily garrisoned to be attacked suc- 
cessfully. On October 10 he reached Boonville, on the Missouri 
river, where he remained nearly four days. During this period 
1,200 to 1,500 Missourians, including Bill Anderson’s bushwhackers, 
joined his army. He also sent orders to Quantrill to raid the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph railroad, but Quantrill did not receive the or- 
ders and took no part in the campaign. On October 13, after a 
skirmish with the advance elements of Maj. Gen. Alfred Pleason- 
ton’s cavalry division, which had been sent by Rosecrans in pur- 
suit of the Confederates, Price left Boonville and headed west 
toward Kansas.® 

6. Ibid., pt. 1, pp. 307-309, 447; pt. 2, pp. 717, 967; pt. 3, pp. 82, 83, 113. 


7. Ibid., pt. 1, pp. 446-450, 628-630, 679, 680, 709. 
8. Ibid., pp. 340, 345, 387, 388, 630-632. 
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The commander of the Department of Kansas was Maj. Gen. 
Samuel R. Curtis. A West Point graduate, amiable and likable, he 
had commanded the victorious Union forces at the important battle 
of Pea Ridge, Ark., fought in March, 1862. Later on, however, he 
had become so deeply involved on the radical side in the factional 
politics of Missouri that Lincoln was forced to remove him from 
the command in that state. He owed his present post to the influ- 
ence of Lane and other Western radicals, and to the personal 
friendship of the President.® 

Curtis first received word on September 13 when he was at a 
camp on the Solomon river, where he had gone to supervise opera- 
tions against the Indians, that Price had crossed the Arkansas river 
and possibly would invade Kansas. With less than 4,000 reguler 
troops under his command, he realized that if Price did attempt to 
enter the state he would have to rely largely on the militia to stop 
him. Therefore he hurried to Fort Leavenworth and on September 
20 requested Governor Carney to alert the militia. Carney replied 
that he would do so, but indicated an unwillingness to have the 
militia serve in the field. Curtis thereupon assured him that if at 
all possible the militia would be employed solely in garrison duty. 

For a while Curtis was under a misconception as to Price’s move- 
ments. Initially he thought that Price was in the vicinity of Fort 
Gibson, in the Indian territory. Then a dispatch from Fort Scott 
caused him to believe that Price was at Cane Hill, Ark., advancing 
from there on southern Kansas. Not until September 29 did he 
receive positive information in the form of a telegram from Rose- 
crans telling him of the battle of Pilot Knob and stating that “the 
question of Price’s being in Missouri is settled.” Even then he was 
unsure whether Price would march toward Kansas, but when a re- 
port arrived on October 5 that the Confederates were 15 miles be- 
low Jefferson City he concluded that the danger was real, and asked 
Carney to call out the entire state militia.’ 

At this juncture Curtis encountered serious opposition from the 
governor. Carney, like many other Kansans, believed it unlikely 
that Price would invade the state. Moreover, also like many other 
Kansans, in particular those of the anti-Lane faction, he regarded 
Curtis as being the mere tool of Lane. Consequently he suspected 
that Curtis’ intention to mobilize the militia was simply a political 
trick cooked up by Lane, with the purpose of taking and keeping 
the voters away from their homes and the polls until after election 


9. Castel, “Frontier State at War,” pp. 343, 344. 
10. Official Records, Series I, v. 41, pt. 1, pp. 523, 524; pt. 3, pp. 279, 290. 
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day, thus either preventing an election or making it possible for 
the Lane faction to win it. On the very day that Carney received 
the request from Curtis to order out the militia, his newspaper or- 
gan, the Leavenworth Times, openly voiced this suspicion, while on 
the following day Sol Miller, anti-Lane editor of the White Cloud 
Kansas Chief, proclaimed: 

People of Kansas, do you know that Gen. Curtis has entered into a con- 
spiracy with Lane, to call out the entire Kansas Militia, to compel their ab- 
sence at election time? It is the only hope Lane has of succeeding. They 
admit that the danger is remote, but are determined to make Price’s move- 
ments a pretext for taking the voters away into Missouri, or from their homes. 

Past political tricks by Lane, and his unscrupulous reputation, 
made it easy for his opponents to believe that he was capable of 
anything, even this.1! Therefore, instead of complying with Curtis’ 
request, Carney asked that the call be deferred pending the receipt 
of more information regarding Price’s movements. He also sug- 
gested that the western counties of the state share more of the bur- 
den of supplying the militia, since the border ones had been called 
on many times before, the interior ones hardly at all.!*_ Inasmuch as 
Carney’s political strength lay in the eastern, Lane’s in the western, 
counties, the possible ulterior motive behind this proposal is ob- 
vious. 

Carney’s reluctance to order out the militia was intensified when 
on October 8 Maj. Gen. James G. Blunt arrived in Leavenworth to 
replace Maj. Gen. George Sykes as commander of the District of 
Southern Kansas. Blunt was the military and political henchman 
of Lane, and Carney correctly believed that Sykes’ removal was 
made by Curtis at the prompting of Lane, who wanted Blunt to be 
in a position to control the Kansas troops and militia."* Further- 
more, Carney and Blunt were bitter personal enemies.’* But on 
October 9 word came from Rosecrans that Price had left the Jeffer- 
son City area and was moving westward in the direction of Leaven- 
worth. This left Carney little choice except to issue a proclamation 
calling the militia into “the tented field until the rebel foe shall be 


11. On one occasion Lane allegedly gained control of a Free-State convention by falsely 
reporting that the peaerey party was attacking Lg ay settlers.—George W. Brown, 
Reminiscenses of Gov. J. Walker, With the True Story of the Rescue of Kansas From 
Slavery (Rockford, IIL, M002). pp. 129-131. On another occasion, his supporters are said 
to have attempted to prevent the state legislature from voting on a matter to which he was 
opposed by falsely reporting that Quantrill was jtbowt | to attack Topeka. —See Troy Kansas 

Chief, February 7, 1889; House Journal of the Leg y of the State of Kansas, 
1864, pp. 297, 298. 

12. Official Records, Series I, v. 41, pt. 3, pp. 650, 651. 

13. Charles Robinson to Mrs. Robinson, October 9, 1864, “Robinson Papers”; James G. 
Blunt, “General Blunt’s Account of His Civil War Experiences, ” The Kansas Historical 
re Topeka, v. 1 (May, 1932), p. 252; Speer, op. cit., p. 286. 

During the summer of 1863 Blunt on one occasion threatened to challenge Carney 
toa Maaek —See Official Records, Series I, v. 53, pp. 565-567. 
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baffled and beaten back.” At the same time Curtis placed the state 
under martial law and directed “all men, white or black, between 
the ages of eighteen and sixty,” to join some military organization." 

Intense excitement now gripped the state. Rumors circulated 
that Price was already above Kansas City. In Lawrence an acci- 
dental discharge of firearms created a near panic. At Leavenworth 
the sound of bells ringing and cannon firing to summon a citizens’ 
defense rally caused “wild anxiety” as the townspeople thought 
that the rebels were upon them. All business halted throughout 
the state, and every man capable of bearing arms marched or rode 
in wagons to the threatened border. Those who remained behind, 
the very young and the extremely old, organized home guard units.'* 

Carney placed Gen. George Deitzler in command of the militia. 
Deitzler’s “staff” consisted exclusively of prominent anti-Lane poli- 
ticians: Gubernatorial Candidate Solon Thacher, Charles Robin- 
son, D. W. Wilder, John Ingalls, and Mark Parrott. At first the 
militia concentrated at Olathe, but when the water supply proved 
inadequate, moved on to Shawneetown. By October 16 about 
10,000 militiamen were assembled near the border, with another 
2,600 stationed at interior points. Nearly all the militia were poorly 
equipped and armed, and badly deficient in training and discipline. 
Their only uniform was a red badge pinned to their hats. 

Curtis divided his forces, which he entitled “The Army of the 
Border,” into two divisions. The first he assigned to Blunt, who 
organized it into three brigades under Cols. Charles Jennison, 
Thomas Moonlight, and Charles Blair. Blunt advanced his divi- 
sion to Hickman Mills, Mo., on October 14, where it formed the 
right wing of Curtis’ army. The other division, composed entirely 
of militia, was commanded by Deitzler and constituted the left 
wing. In all, Curtis had approximately 14,000 men in the field. His 
plan was to make a first stand along the Big Blue river in Missouri, 
then in front of Kansas City, and finally, if overpowered, at Wy- 
andotte. Accordingly he had field works constructed at all these 
places by colored troops and civilian volunteers.’ 

Day after day passed, however, without any sign of Price’s army 


15. Ibid., v. 41, pt. 1, pp. 467-470; pt. 3, pp. 762-765. 

16. Wiley Britton, The Civil War on oe the Border (New York, Rig v. 3, 437; 
Richard Cordley, Pioneer Days in Kansas ( — 1903), p. 242; S. Eldridge, secolhes- 
ome of Early Days in Kansas (Publications of the Kansas State ‘Hinovical Society, To 

2, 1920), pp. 199, ge Richard J. Hinton, Rebel Invasion of Missouri and Kansas, and 
the Campaign the Army of the ‘order Against General Sterling Price, in October and 
November, 1864 (Chicago, Ill., and Leavenworth, Kan., 1865), pp. 38, 54. Hinton was 
a newspaper correspondent and served on Blunt’s staff during the campaign against Price. 


17. Charles Robinson to Mrs. Robinson, October 16, 1864, “Robinson Papers”; 


Official 
Records, Series I, v. 41, pt. 1, p. 473; pt. 8, p. 897; Biunt, “Civil War Experiences,” loc. 


cit., p. 353; Hinton, op. cit., p. 60. 
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or authentic news as to its location and movements. A great many 
Kansans decided that Price was not coming or had retreated south, 
and that there was no actual peril of invasion.’* In particular the 
suspicions of the anti-Lane men became rearoused, and by October 
15 they were almost convinced that the mobilization of the militia 
was a political trick of the wily senator after all. The pro-Carney 
Oskaloosa Independent of that date expressed this view, and on 
the following day ex-Gov. Charles Robinson, Lane’s archenemy, 
wrote his wife from Shawneetown that: 

It is beginning to be thought that our being called out is all a sham & trick 
of Lane & Curtis’s to make political capital. We cannot hear anything of 
importance as to the movements of Price. We think that we are kept in 
ignorance of the true condition of affairs in order to keep the people out as 
long as possible. Steps are being taken to ascertain all the facts. I have no 
doubt Price has gone South & that there are only a few guerrillas prowling 
about. Nobody thinks we shall have anything to do but go home in a few 
days & attend to our business.!® 

At Hickman Mills on October 16 a serious disturbance occurred 
among the militia in Blunt's division. Lt. Col. James D. Snoddy, 
a pro-Carney newspaper editor from Mound City, asked Blunt to 
permit his regiment to return to Linn county. Blunt of course 
refused, whereupon Snoddy started to march home anyway. Backed 
by another regiment, Blunt personally blocked the attempted de- 
sertion and placed Snoddy and Brig. Gen. William H. Fishback of 
the militia, who was also involved in the mutiny, under arrest. 
Blunt’s action, however, did not prevent numerous desertions by 
the militia several days later when his division moved to the Big 
Blue.”° 

The Leavenworth Times, the Lawrence Journal, and other anti- 
Lane papers soon began declaring that Price was no longer in Mis- 
souri and that the campaign against him was “an egregious hum- 
bug.” 24. Carney adherents circulated copies of these publications 
among the militia, who increasingly manifested a desire “to go home 
and attend to their fall plowing.” Many of the militia regiments 

18. O. E. Learnard to Mrs. Learnard, October 15, 1864, “Oscar Eugene Learnard 
Collection,” [oe of Kansas, v. 4 ( Learnard was on the staff of Deitzler); Cordley, 


op. cit., pp. 246. The telegraph lines east of Leavenworth were broken on October 
7. aT Ay Daily Conservative, October 8, 1864. 

19. Charles Robi to Mrs. Robi October 16, 1864, “Robinson Papers.” A week 
previously Robinson had been sure that Price was coming toward Kansas.—See Robinson 
to Mrs. Robinson, October 9, 1864, ibid. 

20. Official Records, Series I, v. 41, pt. 1, pp. 572, 619, 620; pt. 4, pp. 18, 22, 23, 57, 
58, 94, 97; Hinton, op. cit., pp. 65, 66. Fishback, who was also a pro-Carney politician, 
apologized ‘tor his part in the mutiny, and was restored to duty. 

21. Leavenworth Daily Times, October 18, 19, 1864; White > Kansas it, 
October 13, 20, — Coipioees Independent. October 22, 1864. The Western Journal of 
Commerce, Kansas City, Mo., October 22, 1864, stated that the general opinion was that 
_— pee sone south. On this very date he was well within the present city limits of Kansas 
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refused to cross the state line into Missouri, or if they did so, to go 
any distance. Deitzler, who believed that Price was south of the 
Arkansas river and had so told his troops, supported them in their 
refusal. The Leavenworth militia in particular were recalcitrant. 
On October 19 they burned Lane in effigy and paraded a jackass 
with Blunt’s name on it through the camp at Shawneetown. And 
when, on the following day, they were ordered to march into Mis- 
souri, over one half of them went back to Leavenworth. Political 
speeches at the Shawneetown camp by Lane and Blunt did not im- 
prove matters.”* 

By October 20, Carney had about decided that the danger of an 
invasion had ceased to exist, if in fact it had ever existed. He 
therefore asked Curtis to revoke martial law and, according to a 
subsequent charge by his opponents, prepared a proclamation dis- 
banding the militia.2* The Leavenworth Times of that date, in an 
editorial captioned “How Much Longer,” also demanded that mar- 
tial law be lifted, and declared that the militia should be permitted 
to go home. But at this juncture, before a real crisis involving the 
militia could develop, definite news as to Price’s whereabouts at 
last arrived. An advance detachment of Blunt’s division had en- 
countered Shelby at Lexington, Mo., on the 19th. Heavy skirmish- 
ing had followed, with Lane in person participating with a carbine. 
Blunt immediately reported the action, and slowly fell back toward 
Independence, Mo. There was no longer any doubt, even among 
the most skeptical Carney supporters, that Price was coming.” 

Blunt continued to retreat before the advancing squadrons of 
Shelby until he arrived, on the morning of October 20, at the Little 
Blue, nine miles east of Independence. He decided that this stream 
would be the best place to make a stand against the enemy, and 
hence called on Curtis to send him reinforcements. Curtis, how- 
ever, refused to abandon his plan of fighting the main battle at the 
Big Blue. Carney and the militia generals were unalterably op- 
posed to having the state troops serve more than a few miles be- 
yond the Kansas border, and he believed that in choosing a battle 
line it was necessary “to have united councils as well as a strong 
position.” Therefore he ordered Blunt to conduct only a delaying 
action at the Little Blue with Moonlight’s brigade. 


22. Official Records, Series I, v. 41, pt. 4, pp. 96, 118, 144; Kansas Weekly Tribune, 


Lawrence, October 27, 1864; AB een I October 29, 1864; Hinton, op. cit., 
pp. 80, 81; Samuel j. Crawf: ord, Kansas in the Sixties (Chicago, 1911), pp. 143, 144; 
Blunt, ‘ “Civil War Experiences,” loc. cit., p. re Cordley, op. cit., pp. 245. . 246. 

23. Official Records, Sestep I, v. 41, Eg ¢ BP. 142, 143; Leavenworth Daily Conserva- 
tive, October 26, 27, 1864; Kansas Wee ay Tribune, Lawrence, November 3, 1864, Blunt, 
“Civil War Experiences,” loc. cit., p. 256. 


24. Official Records, Series I, v. 41, pt. 1, pp. 574, 633; Leavenworth Daily Times, 
October 20, 1864; Hinton, op. cit., p. 52. 
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At noon on the 2Ist, Marmaduke’s division appeared and en- 
deavored to force its way across the bridge that spanned the Little 
Blue. Moonlight’s troops were strongly posted behind stone walls 
overlooking the river and were armed with repeating rifles and a 
battery of howitzers. They held off the Confederates for several 
hours, and finally Price had to bring up Shelby’s division to assist 
Marmaduke. This added pressure was too much, and Moonlight 
was obliged to give way. He retreated in good order through In- 
dependence and on to the Big Blue. The Confederates followed 
only as far as Independence, where they went into camp for the 
night.?> 

Curtis now had his entire army, including the militia, in posi- 
tion behind trenches and barricades along the Big Blue. He hoped 
to hold Price at this line until Pleasonton could close up from the 
rear and destroy him. But when Price attacked at midday on Oc- 
tober 22 he broke through the Union defenses with ease. Shelby 
crossed the river above and below Byram’s Ford and turned the 
right flank of the Army of the Border, forcing it to fall back north- 
ward to Westport. Several regiments of raw militia tried to stem 
Shelby’s advance on the prairies south of Westport, only to be 
ridden down and captured “en masse.” According to Confederate 
sources Shelby could have kept on going, but withdrew on his own 
accord with the approach of darkness. Federal accounts, on the 
other hand, state that Curtis’ troops rallied and drove Shelby back, 
after which they voluntarily retired again to Westport.” 

Meanwhile, to the east, Pleasonton’s cavalry division was over a 
day’s march behind the Confederates, not having reached Lexington 
until the morning of October 21. Pleasonton was ignorant of Curtis’ 
plans and movements and feared that the Kansas troops were not 
yet ready or able to co-operate effectively with his force. But on 
the night of October 21 Daniel Boutwell, a volunteer scout from 
Curtis’ army, contacted Pleasonton after a daring journey through 
guerrilla infested country and told him that Curtis was preparing to 
withstand Price on the Big Blue. Upon receiving this information 
Pleasonton quickened his pursuit. At four P. M., October 22, he 


25. Official Records, Series 1, v. 41, pt. 1, pp. 476, 683; pt. 4, vr Blunt, “Civil 
War Experiences,” loc. cit., pp. 254, 255; Britton, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 448, 449 
26. For Confederate accounts of the Battle of the Big Blue, see Official Records, Series 
I, v. 41, pt. 1, pp. 634, 635, 658; John N. Edwards, Shelby and His Men: or, The War in 
the West (Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867), p. 425; Joseph ‘0. Shelby, “‘Price’s ty oe Kansas City 
a. ) a November 24, 1881. For the Union versions, see Official Records, Series I, 
p. 478-485, 526, 575, 584, 585, 593; seeee or letter é December 
5, teak ay eled newspaper clipping ™ “Kansas in the Civil . 1, Kansas 
State Historical Society library; Hinton, va —~ 128-132; ba op. a. pp. 146- 
148. See, also, the diary of Samuel J. Ri ‘ober 21, 32, 1864, in manuscripts divi- 
sion, Kansas State Historical Society. 
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reached Independence, where he engaged Price’s rearguard under 
Marmaduke. By nightfall he had driven Marmaduke to the Big 
Blue and inflicted heavy losses on his division.?* 

Messengers from Pleasonton saying that he had closed up with 
Price reached Curtis and Blunt at sundown—the first intelligence 
they had received in three days of his movements. Yet, notwith- 
standing this heartening news, Curtis ordered Blunt’s division to 
fall back to Kansas City. But Blunt countermanded the order and 
backed by Lane, Samuel J. Crawford, and other members of Curtis’ 
staff, persuaded Curtis to retain the army in front of Westport.* 
During the night Curtis and Blunt withdrew Deitzler’s militia from 
the northern portion of the front and placed them in the trenches 
south of Kansas City as a reserve. Large numbers of the militia 
discovered a “peculiar attraction” in the north side of the Kansas 
river, and the staff officers had to threaten, then plead, to keep 
them in line. 

The morning of Sunday, October 28, dawned clear and cold. On 
the prairie in front of Westport both Blunt and Shelby advanced 
to attack. At first the battle went in favor of Shelby, as his men 
forced Blunt almost into the streets of Westport. Shelby, however, 
was fighting only to cover the retreat of the rest of Price’s army. 
Up to this point, he later declared, the campaign had been a “walk- 
over,” but now the Confederates were in danger of being sur- 
rounded. Hence Price’s only desire now was to escape to the 
south with his immense train of plunder. 

At this juncture disaster struck the rear of the Confederate army. 
Price had assigned Marmaduke’s division to protect the train, 
which he had sent off to the southwest along the Fort Scott road. 
Marmaduke endeavored to prevent Pleasonton from crossing the 
Big Blue at Byram’s Ford, but a savage onslaught by Pleasonton 
drove him back. Price, fearful for the safety of his train, ordered 
Shelby to come to Marmaduke’s assistance. But as Shelby started 
to do so the Union forces at Westport, heavily reinforced with 
militia, counterattacked. Soon Shelby was not only withdrawing 
to aid Marmaduke, but was being driven back by Curtis and Blunt. 
Pleasonton’s troopers intercepted him, and his men had to fight 


of. Official Records, Series I, v. 41, pt. 1, pp. 340, 683; pt. 4, pp. 163, 183, 184; 
Hinton, op. cit., pp. 117-119. 

28. Blunt, “Civil War Experiences,” loc. cit., pp. 258, 259; Moonlight, letter on the 
Price raid, loc. cit.; Crawford, op. cit., pp. 148-150. Crawford asserts that Curtis wanted 
to retreat all the way back to bso. that he abandoned this intention only when the 
staff officers threatened to depose him and put Blunt in command. This is undoubtedly 
greatly exaggerated. Blunt, who had little res for Curtis, does not mention any su 
threat in his account, and states that Curtis wished to fall back only as far as Kansas City, 
which would have been in accordance with his original plan. 
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their way through the Union lines. They then retreated till they 
caught up with the remainder of Price’s army, now in full flight to 
the south.” 

Blunt and Curtis pushed on till they met Pleasonton at a farm 
house ten miles south of Westport. The generals held a conference 
and determined to pursue Price in order both to destroy him and 
protect southern Kansas. Pleasonton, however, wanted to return 
to Missouri. He maintained that Curtis had enough men to take 
care of Price, whereas his horses and soldiers were exhausted from 
380 days of constant marching. Carney and Deitzler, who were also 
present, objected. They argued that the Kansas militia should be 
allowed to go home first. Curtis and Blunt supported this view, 
and Pleasonton finally acquiesced. Curtis then rescinded martial 
law in northern Kansas and ordered the militia from that area mus- 
tered out. He retained the militia from southern Kansas since that 
section was still threatened. These matters settled, the conference 
ended, and the combined forces of Curtis and Pleasonton continued 
on to Little Santa Fe (ten miles south of Westport in Johnson 
county, Kansas), where they encamped for the night.®° 

At sunrise on October 24 the Union forces were on the march. 
Curtis was in command, with Blunt’s division in advance and 
Pleasonton’s following. A separate column under Moonlight moved 
parallel to Price’s right flank in order to prevent him from raiding 
Mound City and Fort Scott. Price had retreated all night, but was 
less than five miles ahead. The country along the line of march was 
entirely desolate. Here and there were the stark chimneys of 
burnt houses—called by Missourians “Jennison’s monuments,” in 
reference to the border raids allegedly perpetrated by Kansas Jay- 
hawkers led by that commander. The road was littered with broken 
wagons, caissons, rifles, blankets, bits of harness, and other debris. 
The Union troops captured many Confederates who had fallen by 
the wayside, sick, wounded, or exhausted. 

The day’s march ended near Trading Post, Kan. The advance 
guard found the body of an elderly preacher lying in a field, shot 
by some of Price’s men. His family was “frantic and crazed with 
terror and grief,” his cabin plundered and afire. A dead horse had 
been dumped into the well. The Confederates had robbed and 


29. The above account of the Battle of Waser is based on the following sources: 

Oficial Records, Series 1, v. 41, pt. 1, pp. 486, 576, 635, 658, 659; pt. 4, p. 209; Hinton, 

» Ci om 144-181; Shelby, “Price Raid,” loc. cit.; Crawford, op. cit., pp. 150-152; Blunt, 
ar 


“Civil Experiences,” loc. cit., pp. 258-260. Again there are differing Confederate and 
Federal versions, and even these versions contradict themselves. It would require a special 
Monograph to collate them. 
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murdered three other settlers in the neighborhood and shot at sevy- 
eral more.*! These and other atrocities were probably committed 
by Shelby’s Missourians, in whose ranks were numerous bush- 
whackers. Shelby’s chief of staff, Maj. John N. Edwards, wrote a 
few years later: 

Shelby was soothing the wounds of Missouri by stabbing the breast of Kan- 
sas. . . . He was fighting the devil with fire and smoking him to death. 
Haystacks, houses, barns, produce, crops, and farming implements were con- 
sumed before the march of his squadrons, and what the flames spared the 
bullet finished. . . . If the crows could not fly over the valleys of the 
Shenandoah without carrying rations, the buzzards of the prairies had no need 
of haversacks. . . .32 

During the day the Union forces had gained ground on Price 
and were within striking distance. Blunt, “with great pertinacity,” 
urged Curtis to move around Price’s western flank so as to block 
his retreat, thereby compelling him to fight or surrender. Cur- 
tis, however, thought that this plan was impracticable and rejected 
it. He then proceeded to waste several hours shifting Pleasonton’s 
division to the front. At daybreak Sanborn’s brigade of Pleason- 
ton’s division attacked the Confederates in their camp south of 
Trading Post. They offered little resistance but simply resumed 
their retreat, departing in great haste and leaving behind cattle, 
captured Negroes, and partially cooked provisions. They at- 
tempted a stand at the ford of the Marais des Cygnes, only to 
abandon the position quickly when Sanborn again charged their 
line. 

Price continued to retreat until he reached Mine creek. Here 
he was forced to halt, for his train had become bogged down in 
the ford and blocked the crossing. In order to save the train he 
turned back with Fagan’s and Marmaduke’s divisions and prepared 
to give battle. But before he could complete his dispositions 
Pleasonton’s troopers were upon him. They thundered across the 
plain at a gallop and struck Price’s lines with a terrific impact. 
Panic broke out among the Confederates. Men and regiments 
threw away their guns and fled across Mine creek like a “herd of 
buffalo.” Pleasonton’s troops captured over 500 Confederates, in- 
cluding General Marmaduke. Only the timely intervention of 
Shelby’s division, frantically summoned to the front by Price, saved 
the Confederate army from complete rout and destruction. 

Price made another stand two miles north of the Marmaton river. 
The fighting that followed was neither vigorous nor important. 


31. Official Records, Series I, v. 41, pt. 1, p. 492; Hinton, op. cit., pp. 183-190. 
32. Edwards, op. cit., pp. 447, 448. 
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Only one of Pleasonton’s brigades, NcNeil’s, attacked, and a Con- 
federate countermove nearly flanked it. The rest of Pleasonton’s 
division was strung out over the countryside, badly disorganized, 
both men and horses exhausted. Blunt’s division had failed to 
catch up with the battle, and could not be expected to come up 
before nightfall. Consequently Pleasonton turned his division west- 
ward to Fort Scott to secure food and rest. Blunt, by some mix-up, 
did not receive orders sent him by Curtis to keep after Price, but 
also marched to Fort Scott. As a result Price continued his re- 
treat unpursued.** 

Soon after arriving at Fort Scott, Curtis abolished martial law 
in southern Kansas and relieved the militia of that section from 
further duty. He felt that the danger to the state was over, and 
that the regular troops would now be sufficient to dispose of Price. 
At noon on October 26 his army resumed the pursuit, stopping for 
the night at Shanghai, Mo. The next day, however, Pleasonton 
notified Curtis that he was withdrawing himself, one of his brigades, 
and his artillery from the army. He gave personal illness and the 
great fatigue of his troops and horses as the reason. Curtis pro- 
tested, but since the army was now in Missouri, Pleasonton was 
subject only to the orders of Rosecrans, who telegraphed him per- 
mission to do as he desired. Pleasonton left the brigades of San- 
born and McNeil with Curtis. Probably the real reason he de- 
parted was because he had quarreled with Curtis over the credit 
and spoils of the victories at Westport and Mine creek. 

Curtis took up the march again and on the morning of October 
28 reached Carthage, Mo. Blunt pushed on ahead with his di- 
vision and came upon the Confederates at Newtonia. Although 
he had only 1,000 men and was far in advance of the rest of the 
army, he attacked, in a desperate personal gamble to win the glory 
of an independent victory. But a Confederate counterattack led 
by Shelby soon placed Blunt in a perilous situation. His troops, 
however, held on until Sanborn’s brigade arrived. The combined 
forces of Sanborn and Blunt then forced Price to retreat once more, 
and that evening the Army of the Border occupied Newtonia."* 

Before Curtis could follow Price any farther, Rosecrans, who 
regarded Curtis as incompetent, ordered Sanborn and McNeil back 
to their districts in Missouri. This left Curtis with only Blunt’s de- 
pleted command and therefore with no alternative except to break 


33. Official Records, Series I, v. 41, pt. 1, pp. 335, 341, 493-496, 502. 503, 559, 637, 
659, 660, 684, 700; Edwards, op. a pp. 450 kss: Hinton, ov. cit., pp. 179-238. 
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off the pursuit. Much disappointed, he was in the course of re- 
turning to Kansas when he received instructions from Grant, su- 
preme commander of the Union armies, to keep after Price until 
he was driven south of the Arkansas river. Backed by this higher 
authority he countermanded Rosecrans’ orders and regained con- 
trol of 1,800 of Pleasonton’s troops. He then turned about and 
again resumed the pursuit.*° On November 6, after a march in 
a snowstorm through the rugged country of northwestern Arkansas, 
he reached Cane Hill, which had been evacuated by the Confeder- 
ates two days previously. Two days later his advance guard rode 
up to the banks of the Arkansas river at Pheasant Ford, only to 
find that Price’s army had already passed over. One of the Union 
batteries fired a parting salvo across the river and the campaign 
came to an end.** 

The same day that Curtis terminated his pursuit of Price the 
voters of Kansas went to the polls. For awhile the Leavenworth 
Times, whistling in the political dark, claimed a victory for the 
anti-Lane Republicans, but it was soon apparent that the regular 
Republican ticket had won a complete and decisive triumph. Craw- 
ford received 13,387 votes and carried 28 of the state’s 35 counties. 
Thacher got only 8,448 votes and lost even in his home county. 
Lee came much closer to defeating Clarke, losing by only a little 
over 1,000 votes. Most importantly, nearly all of the new mem- 
bers of the legislature were committed to Lane’s re-election as 
senator. On January 12 a joint session of the legislature, on the 
first ballot, by a vote of 82 to 16, named Lane to another term in 
the U. S. senate. Carney was not even nominated.** 

Although Lane possibly would have been triumphant in any 
event, owing to Lincoln’s backing and his control of the Repub- 
lican organization, both his adherents and his opponents were of 
the opinion that the Price raid “made Lane successful.” ** Carney’s 
unwillingness to call out the militia, the foolish statements of the 
Times, the White Cloud Kansas Chief, Deitzler, and other Carney 
supporters that Price was not in Missouri, the mutinies and de- 
sertions in the militia traceable to these statements, and Carney’s 
probable intention to disband the militia when Price was only a 


85. Official Records, Series I, v. 41, pp: 511-514. Rosecrans’ action in with- 
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few miles from the state, all combined to make the governor and 
his faction appear not only unpatriotic but fatuous. The Lane 
newspapers did not fail to make the most of these errors by 
“Carney and his bolting copperhead crew,” and to contrast them 
unfavorably to the supposedly heroic exploits of Lane and Craw- 
ford in repelling Price and saving Kansas.*® Charges of blatant 
corruption against Lane by the Carney press had little effect. As 
one editor expressed it in a post-mortem on the election, if the 
people of Kansas “cannot have an honest man in the Senate they 
prefer that the rascal who represents them, should be a man of 
brains.” #° 

None of the major commanders who participated in the cam- 
paign against Price emerged from it with credit. Grant angrily 
removed Rosecrans and Steele for what he deemed to be their 
gross incompetence in permitting Price to march clear through 
Arkansas and Missouri, and he shunted Curtis, who had at least 
won a nominal victory, off to the Department of the Northwest, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis.*! As for Price, he was being 
tried by a court of inquiry when the end of the war brought an 
abrupt termination to its proceedings.‘ His army had been com- 


pletely shattered, and along with the other Southern forces in the 
Trans-Mississippi it could only await the coming of spring and the 
inevitable collapse of the Confederacy. Militarily, the Price raid 
culminated the Civil War in Kansas and the West. 
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The Sacking of Lawrence 


ALan Conway 


I. INTRODUCTION 


| 1841 the Rev. Benjamin Williams became the minister of Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church in Merthyr Tydfil, South Wales. Fourteen 
years later his son, Peter Williams, became founder, publisher, 
printer, and editor of the Merthyr Telegraph, a weekly penny news- 
paper which lasted until 1881. The paper was violently anti- 
Catholic and fairly radical in its political ideas. When the Civil 
War broke out in the United States, the initial reaction was 
strangely cautious; whilst unable to support the South on account 
of slavery, the paper adopted a chiding tone towards the North on 
account of its failure to come out immediately in favour of emanci- 
pation. 

If there is any one thing which would weaken the South and strengthen 
sympathy for the North it would be the determination of the latter to in- 
corporate with . . . the preservation of the union, the abolition of slav- 
ery 


But the North refuses to exercise the power placed in its hands. The rank 


fumes of slavery will still contaminate the nation and the Southern plantations 
re-echo the shriek of the tortured negro. The bloodhound’s bay will still pro- 
claim the abhorred institution’s existence and the crack of the driver’s whip the 
domineering tyranny of the white man over the black. . . . War may rav- 
age and desolate North and South, hundreds of thousands of gallant citizens 
may fall, millions of money may be expended, the union must be preserved, 
and with it slavery. This is the text of Mr. Lincoln’s policy. Who will justify 
it? . . . The North requires a better cause than that of honour. 

Let the emancipation of the negro be her battle cry . . . and then every 
patriot, every freeman, every lover of liberty will say, go on and conquet 
for the redemption of the slave.1 


Like many others, however, Peter Williams had to wait for Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation but in his New Year editorial of 
1863 he declared his intention to destroy, if at all possible the sym- 
pathy among his countrymen for the “vile, tyrannical South” 
created by the agents of the Confederacy with the co-operation of 
the London Times.? 

The opportunity to deal a telling blow in this direction occurred 
in September, 1863, when an eye-witness account of the sacking of 


Avan Conway is a lecturer in American history at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, Wales, U. K. 


1. Merthyr Telegraph July 27, August 10, 1861. 
2. Ibid., January 3, 1863. 
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Lawrence came into his hands. Together with a violent diatribe 
against the South he printed the letter as coming from the Rev. 
Samuel Roberts. The latter was a Congregational minister from 
Llanbrynmair in Montgomeryshire, a man of great influence and 
known throughout Wales as “S. R.” Considerably troubled by the 
difficulties of the Welsh tenant farmers, he organized a company 
which bought 100,000 acres of land in east Tennessee in 1856 for 
the purpose of founding a Welsh settlement. Disputed titles to the 
land, court cases and finally the Civil War rendered the project 
virtually still born and eventually Samuel Roberts followed the ma- 
jority of those who had emigrated with him in 1857 to the North. 

The editor of the Merthyr Telegraph, by attributing the author- 
ship of the letter to Samuel Roberts, was, however, wielding a dan- 
gerous two-edged weapon. Undoubtedly the latter still had great 
influence in Wales but to many of the Welsh both in the United 
States and in Wales itself, deeply concerned over the abolition of 
slavery, Samuel Roberts was suspect, firstly on account of his at- 
tempt to establish a settlement in Tennessee and secondly be- 
cause he had shrewdly, if unwisely, pointed out that the abolition 
of slavery could create as many problems as that of slavery itself. 
Typical of such feeling was a letter written in June, 1861, from Ohio 
by Humphrey and Sarah Roberts to their family: 

The Welsh in America have worshipped Samuel Roberts, Llanbrynmair like 
Great Diana of Ephesus. He sent a letter here to the North recently saying 
that he had swallowed the accursed doctrine of the Slave dealers in Tennes- 
see. . . . If he came with his letter, the preachers of the North would 
give him the coat of tar and feathers which he deserves.3 

Whether the editor was aware of this feeling towards Samuel 
Roberts or whether he felt his residual prestige justified the printing 
of the letter is problematic. 

Unfortunately, he would seem to have been mistaken on this 
question of authorship, because a study of the papers of Samuel 
Roberts in the National Library of Wales* indicates that at the 
time of the raid he was travelling in Ohio and Pennsylvania. More- 
over there is no knowledge of Samuel Roberts ever having been in 
Lawrence, let alone the eight years mentioned in the letter, as he 
did not leave Wales until 1857. 

As a result of the researches of the editorial board of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, the identity of the writer has been estab- 
lished as that of Samuel Reynolds. The U. S. census for Kansas, 


8. National Library of Wales—Ms. 2600 E. 
4. National Library of Wales—“S. R.,” Tennessee papers. 
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1860, shows that one T. Reynolds, age 32, a native of England, was 
farming in Wakarusa township of Douglas county, and S. Reynolds 
held agricultural lands in the same township, although apparently 
out of the county at the time the census was taken. In the Kansas 
state census, 1865, Thomas Reynolds, age 37, is listed in the city 
of Lawrence as a tailor, and Samuel Reynolds, a native of England, 
age 40, is shown as a farmer of Wakarusa township. Samuel’s fam- 
ily included a child, age 9, born in Kansas, which would put him 
in the area at the latest by 1856.5 The fact that the men’s birth 
places are listed as “England” does not preclude the probability 
that they were emigrants from Wales. 

An examination of the Merthyr parish records for the period 
1824-1826 shows a family by the name of “Reynolds” living in the 
Merthyr area but the baptismal records make no mention of either 
Samuel or Thomas. They may well have been born in another 
parish as the sending of the letter to the Merthyr Telegraph is no 
guarantee that they were originally from Merthyr. It is, therefore, 
virtually certain that the true writer of the letter was Samuel 
Reynolds but the historian is left to speculate whether Peter Wil- 
liams, the editor, over-hastily jumped to the conclusion that “S. R.” 
could only be Samuel Roberts or whether, in his eagerness to damn 
the South, he changed the authorship of the letter on the basis that 
the name of Samuel Roberts, famous throughout Wales despite a 
decline in prestige, would carry more weight than that of the un- 
known Samuel Reynolds. The first explanation is the more likely 
and the more charitable but why were no protests forthcoming 
from Reynolds’ brother to whom the letter was sent or from those 
who knew that Samuel Roberts had never lived in Lawrence or, 
if received, why were they not published? 

Nevertheless the following editorial comment and letter on the 
“Tragedy of Lawrence,” published in the Merthyr Telegraph on 
October 3, 1863, undoubtedly had considerable influence on the 
attitude of many Welshmen towards the Civil War and provided 
a formidable stick with which to beat the Confederacy. 


II. Tae Wetsu Eprror INtRopUCcEs THE LETTER OF 1863 UNDER THE 
TitLe, “THE TRAGEDY OF LAWRENCE” 
A letter from the Rev. Samuel Roberts (late of Llanbrynmair) 
now residing in Lawrence, a town in Kansas, one of the Western 
States of America. 


5. The Kansas State Historical Society has a Douglas county map of 1857, compiled by 
J. Cooper Stuck from field notes in the Surveyor General’s Office at Lecompton, which shows 
that S. Reynolds occupied the NE%, Sec. 13, T 13 S, R 19 E, and T. Reynolds occupied 
the SW%, Sec. 7, T 13 S, R 20 E. 
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Horrible as are the details of the following letter, their correct- 
ness is beyond question, as they are written by a gentleman known 
throughout Wales, not only for his eloquence as a minister, and 
pre-eminence as author of some of the best hymns of our Welsh 
Sanctuary but for his undoubted christian character. Much has 
been said by the sympathizers of the South, and we regret to know 
that some of these may be found in Merthyr, that the army of the 
Confederacy is composed of men moved exclusively by patriotic 
feelings and that in the prosecution of the war, it is they only who 
practice what are called the amenities of modern warfare. The 
“Tragedy of Lawrence” will show the falsity of this, and will prove 
—if anything is capable of proof—that this army is a herd of as- 
sassins and that in their raids among unarmed people, neither the 
cries of women and children, nor the entreaties of old age, have 
any influence in staying their hands from shedding innocent blood. 
There is no doubt that for years past the cruelties of these pro- 
slavery people have been such as to call forth, by means of this 
rebellion, the vengeance of Almighty God upon them and that in 
His good time unnumbered hosts of these cut-throats, cowards, off- 
scourings of Europe and the American Continent, which now com- 
pose the Southern army, will be drained away from the face of 
the earth and that with their ignominious end will dawn an era of 
liberty and justice for the oppressed negroes, as well as many 
politically enslaved whites of the Southern States of America. 


May God strengthen, say we, the arms of the noble army of the 
North, to bring about such a noble consummation and the world 
will be better by being rid of men whose conduct like that in Law- 
rence, is a reflection on our common humanity. 


Ill. Te Lerrer 
LAWRENCE, 23 August 1863. 
Dear BROTHER, 

You have doubtless heard before this will reach you of the dread- 
ful calamity that has befallen Lawrence and vicinity, by the sack- 
ing and burning of the town and the indiscriminate slaughter of its 
citizens, on Friday, the 21st inst. by Quantrell and his band of 
incarnate demons (Flying cavalry in the Confederate service). 
The record will make a page in the history of America alike hu- 
miliating to every American who has a spark of manhood left 
within him, and disgracing, insulting and outraging to common hu- 
manity. Such a record would degrade the wildest savage tribe of 
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our Western plains; and yet these beings, animals (for I cannot call 
them men) are said to be our “erring brethren” whose rights have 
been invaded and whose institutions have been trampled upon. 

What rights has a murderer, an assassin, a highway-man, but the 
right to be shot whenever and wherever found? The issue is forced 
upon us, the people of Kansas. These bushwhackers will kill us or 
we must kill them. They have proclaimed this policy for some time, 
and now they have practically and fully adopted it; and by the 
blessing of God, the issue shall be met by us, as men and patriots, 
firmly, quickly and, I hope, courageously. 

Language fails me to depict the scenes enacted on last Friday. 
May I never behold the like again. But I must give you some idea 
of the raid and its dire results. 

About sunrise, or a little before, on the 21st ult., four men forcibly 
entered the house of a Rev. Mr. Snyder, living about a mile south- 
west of Lawrence, and pierced him through and through with balls 
from their revolvers, while lying in bed by the side of his wife. At 
the same time, a body of about three hundred well mounted beings 
in the shape of men, and armed to the teeth, dashed into the town 
and spread themselves instantly over the whole business part of the 
place, shooting down every man who dared to show himself. 

In this dash, two small camps of recruits on Massachusetts 
street (one of white, and the other coloured) were surrounded and 
the poor defenceless fellows, without a gun in camp and begging 
most piteously for their lives, were pierced through and through 
with bullets and all but four of the two unfilled companies [sic] 
left mangled corpses on the ground. One of these poor fellows 
thus barbarously murdered for daring to become a Union soldier 
was a nephew of mine, the sight of whose bleeding, mangled body 
I shall never forget. 

The armoury was cut off from the citizens, pickets stationed 
around the town and no chance whatever of concentrating even 
twenty men with arms. The people were completely paralysed 
by this sudden and audacious dash; indeed the most of them were 
still in their beds when the work of murder commenced. The 
banks were robbed, safes broken open, stores ransacked and the 
best of everything taken, and then the buildings fired. Every man 
that was encountered was met by them with “Your money or your 
life” and with few exceptions the poor victim would be shot dead 
after handing over his purse and answering what questions they 
chose to put to him. 

In several instances they ordered men to get water for them and 
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wait upon them in various ways, pledging themselves if they would 
do so their lives should be spared, and as soon as they had done 
with them, would turn round and shoot them down like mad dogs. 
One little child they shot dead because it cried. There were those 
with them who were evidently well acquainted with the town, as 
the places and persons of active and prominent Union men were 
made the special marks of vengeance. 

General Lane’s residence was among the first, and he himself had 
a narrow escape. The editors of the several papers were objects of 
special vengeance and two of them were caught and murdered. I 
shall not attempt to give you a list of the precious lives taken, nor 
shall I attempt to make an estimate of the property destroyed. This 
will be done through the papers more correctly than I can do it. 
I believe, however, that half our business men were either shot 
down or burnt alive in their houses; and out of the fine blocks of 
stores of every description only two solitary buildings remain and 
they were sacked. The rest is a mass of blackened ruins, under 
which lies, I fear, many a charred body, as many were shot down 
while attempting to escape from the burning buildings. I fear the 
dead will foot up nearly, or quite, two hundred. Nearly every 
house was fired and the best ones fired; but owing to the very 
stillness of the air at the time, the flames were extinguished in many 
of the houses as soon as the rebels would leave, and as they had 
such a large programme before them, the[y] could not repeat any 
of the performance. The work of murder, arson and robbery lasted 
about two hours and a half, in which time they had sent over 100 
innocent men to the eternal world—deprived a large number of 
families of food, raiment, house and home and destroyed about two 
million dollars’ worth of property. They then took up their line 
of march due south, detailing squads of men on either side of the 
road to burn every house and murder every man. Family after 
family would slip out into their cornfields to watch their houses 
burned by these invaders, without being able to offer the least 
resistance; and woe to any man who had the hardihood to remain at 
his house and offer remonstrance. 

I live but two miles south of Lawrence, and three men were shot 
between Lawrence and my place for daring to remain in sight— 
all of them quite peaceable men, and two of them too old to be 
called upon to do military duty. And now comes the practical ap- 
plication of my own case. A squad of six men were sent from the 
main body to visit my house. With guns cocked and eyes glaring 
more ferociously than a tiger’s, they dash up to the buildings, apply 
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the match to a large stack of Hungarian, then to the outbuildings, 
the barn and sheds and while these are rolling up their volumes of 
smoke and flames, the house is visited, trunks burst open, drawers 
and shelves ransacked, all valuables that could be crammed into 
pockets or strapped on their horses, taken and the rest enveloped 
in flames. 

In a little longer than it has taken me to write this, everything 
inflammable was consumed—houses, furniture, bedding, clothing, 
books, provisions, outbuildings—all, all utterly destroyed. The 
work of eight years hard toil gone in as many minutes and another 
family thrown out of house and shelter. 

By the time the flames began to recede the next house south of 
mine is rolling up dense volumes of smoke and soon the next, and 
next and next; and now they visit the house of the old greyheaded 
Dunkard, who, alas, thought that his age and religion would pro- 
tect him, but the infuriated demons, thirsting for blood, shot him 
down regardless of the poor old man’s cries and entreaties to spare 
his life. The track by fire and sword of these murderous villians 
was made through the valleys and over the hills as far as the eye 
could reach. 

I cannot refrain from giving you an instance or two of the sav- 
age barbarity practised by these demons. They brought Mr Trask 
to the door of his house and told him if he would give up his money 
they would not shoot him, but as soon as he had given it up, he 
was instantly shot—he then tried to escape by running, but they 
shot him dead. 

Dr Griswold was in his house when they attacked him. His wife 
ran and put her arms around him and begged most piteously for 
his life, when one of them passed his arm holding a revolver, 
around her and shot him dead. 

Mr Fitch they shot in his house and his wife while running to his 
rescue was dragged away, the house fired and poor Mr Fitch 
burned up, it may be, alive. 

A gentleman by the name of Palmer and his son were burnt up in 
their shop before dying from their wounds. 

Mr Allison of the firm of Duncan and Allison, crawled out from 
under the burning ruins and they threw him back again into the 
fire. 

But the heart sickens. I can write no more. Oh! God! who shall 
avenge? 

Your brother. S. R. 
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The Evolution of a Home Grown Product, 
Capper Publications 
Homer E. Soco.Lorsky 


HE recent purchase of Capper Publications by Stauffer Pub- 

lications reveals again the size of the enterprise to which Arthur 
Capper devoted his business career.1 This transfer of ownership 
involved buildings and business equipment, two daily newspapers, 
a monthly home magazine, a weekly newspaper, a printing com- 
pany, an engraving company, a farm monthly, five state farm papers, 
two radio stations and a television station.” 

Arthur Capper, the son of Herbert and Isabella McGrew Capper, 
was born in Garnett on July 14, 1865.5 Except for a brief sojourn 
in Elk county, Capper’s youth was spent in Garnett where he be- 
gan selling and delivering the Kansas City (Mo.) Times at ten 
years of age.* At 13 he began his first real newspaper work as 
“devil” on the Garnett Journal. For a while he edited a young 
folks department in the newspaper and he had letters published in 
American Young Folks, a monthly periodical in Topeka.5 The seri- 
ous and intent interest of the young Capper in a career in journal- 
ism is shown in these letters. During his high-school years Capper 
continued his work at the Journal and learned the printing trade. 
Upon graduating in 1884 he set out to look for work which he 
hoped to find in one of the larger towns of the Kansas river valley 
or farther upstream at Salina. After stopping at Lawrence, and 
finding no opening for a young printer, he went on to Topeka.® 
There he was befriended by Will Scott, foreman in the composing 
room of the Capital, who put him to work on May 16, 1884.7 As 


Dr. Homer E. Socotorsxy is an assistant professor of history in the department of 
history, government and philosophy at Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

1. Capper had no other business interests and owned no other real estate than that re- 
lated to his multimillion dollar business and his home. 

2. Radio station KCKN of Kansas City, Kan., was sold by Stauffer before the final 
transfer was completed. 

3. Letter from Earl L. Knauss of the Garnett Review, n. d., to Clif Stratton, in the 
“Capper Collection” in the Kansas State Historical Society, tells that Mary, another sister, was 
born in 1863 and died the next year, so Arthur was considered the oldest child. The births 
and deaths of the other members of the family were: Herbert Capper, 1833-1897; Mrs. 
Herbert Capper, 1841-1903; Mary May Capper, 1866-1939; Bessie Capper Myers, 1870- 
1909; Benjamin Herbert Capper, 1874-1887; Edith Capper Eustice, 1879-1953. Herbert 
Capper was one of the founders. of Garnett 

4. Copy of letter from Capper to J. Siowaed Rusco, July 27, 1946.—“Capper Collec- 
tion.” 

5. American Young Folks, Topeka, July and December, 1878. 

6. Zula Bennington Greene, “As Peggy of the Flint Hills Sees It,” Topeka Daily 
Capital, July 14, 1944; Boonville (Mo.) Weekly Advertiser, November 3, 1911; interview 
with F. D. Farrell, July 10, 1952. Dr. Farrell, the former president of Kansas State College, 
heard the story from Capper on at least three occasions. 

7. Topeka Daily Capital, February 28, 1909. This friendly act was important in con- 
tributing to Capper’s later feeling that he, too, should help young people. 
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a printer, Capper continued to learn his trade and when he heard 
a newly elected official declare in a speech that he would enforce 
the law against the Topeka “jointists,” he wrote up the story and 
followed through to see that it was printed in the next morning's 
paper. As a result, publisher J. K. Hudson encouraged Capper to 
accept a job as reporter even though it meant a reduction in weekly 
salary. After working a short time as a cub reporter Capper be- 
came city editor of the Capital on June 9, 1885, a job which re- 
quired that he gather news from business and governmental estab- 
lishments and report the meetings of the legislature when it was in 
session.® 

In the early summer of 1887 Capper visited Hugoton, in south- 
west Kansas, with every intention of buying the Hugoton Hermes. 
Stevens county was just being settled and State Representative 
John L. Pancoast wanted a newspaper to compete with “Colonel” 
Sam Wood's paper in nearby Woodsdale. Wood suspected Cap- 
per’s mission and tried to point out the difficulties and disadvan- 
tages of settling in Hugoton. Capper’s brief encounter with the 
boisterous, raw frontier soon ended his intention of becoming a 
western Kansas editor.® 

Back home on the Capital, Capper’s fortunes continued to rise. 
In a reorganization of the newspaper company, he became a di- 
rector, but his ambitions extended beyond the Capital alone.” 
He took a leave of absence from the Topeka paper and went to 
New York, where he obtained a reporting job on the Tribune, under 
the editor, Whitelaw Reid. After a time in New York he moved to 
the Mail and Express, and then on to Washington in 1892 where he 
reported the activities of the Kansas delegation for the Capital.™ 


8. Ibid., February 28, 1909; Jewell County Record, Mankato, December 27, 1951. 


9. C. C. Isely, “Senator Capper Once Almost Became Hugoton Editor.” Wichita 
Evening Eagle, March 2, 1945; See, also, Topeka State Journal, October 28, 1911. 

10. Reprint from Brown County World, Hiawatha, in ~Biagraghical Scrapbook C,” 
v. 1, Kansas State Historical Society; stock certificates in the vault of the Capper building 
show that one share of stock, apparently the qualifying share as director, in the Topeka 
Capital Company was made out to Arthur Capper on July 1, 1890. Four other stock cer- 
tificates were assigned to him on July 2, 1890, for a total transfer of ownership of 19 
shares from J. K. Hudson. Attached to the last ten shares is a Promissory note for $3,000 
“payable in one year from July 2nd 1890 bearing 8 cent interest.” This amount was 
paid June 1, 1892. Par value of a single share was $500. Another stock certificate of 22 

ares in the company was transferred to Capper on March 23, 1894. This was some six 

months after Capper had purchased the Mail. yo time he had a total of 42 shares 
or about eight per cent ownership in the Topeka pital Company. The presence of these 
stock certificates in the vault of the Capper building is a mystery to Capper’s associates 
for they had never heard him mention them. The Topeka Capital Company went bankrupt 
in 1895 and Capper, no doubt, lost mon in this investment. “Corporation Charters 
(official co — from yw of secretary of state, now in Archives division, Kansas State 
Historical ),” v. 40, p. 299, show that the charter of the Topeka Capital Company 
was filed pn , 1890, e. that Capper was one of six directors. 

1l. Anne Hard, “Printer’s Devil to Fame,”” New York Herald Tribune, May 20, 1928. 
Some of the stories were also used by the Tribune; the en Daily Capital of January 
29, 1892, is a typical issue in promoting Capper’s efforts in ashington. The Kansas dele- 
gation in the house had been enlarged as a result of the 1890 census, and such men as 
“Sockless” J Simpson and Sen. William A. Peffer were now in Washington. The 
Capital, as a. Republican La ag was probably more concerned with reporting every ac- 
tivity of the Populists in hopes of discrediting them. 
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After congress adjourned, Capper returned to Topeka to his job 
on the Capital. He was married to Florence Crawford, the only 
daughter of the third governor of Kansas, Samuel J. Crawford, on 
December 1, 1892. After a wedding trip he began to look for a 
newspaper and in 1898 the North Topeka Mail looked like a good 
buy at $2,500.12 Capper was able to borrow $1,000 from the Citi- 
zen’s Bank of North Topeka, which together with his own $1,000 
savings in building and loan stock, enabled him to complete the 
transaction. In buying a newspaper he did not have to depend 
upon the plentiful financial resources of his father-in-law at this 
time nor in the future.” 

Capper had very little help when he began the operation of the 
Mail. He spruced up the first page of his paper and actively sought 
advertising among Topeka merchants. He was soon receiving 
pleasant notices of his new venture in the state press. New features, 
including articles written by distinguished Kansans, were used to 
promote circulation. He continued to study trade journals to see 
what was new in journalism and who was doing it, but he seem- 
ingly had no definite long-term policy other than to get out a good 
paper.'* Unsuccessful competitors apparently offered to sell out 
to him so that they could escape the burden of refunding subscrip- 
tion money. Capper maintained years later that he had been asked 
to buy all his papers except one; that exception was presumably the 
Mail.*® 

In 1895 Thomas A. McNeal approached Capper with an offer to 
sell his paper—a proposition which resulted in the consolidation on 
September 5 of the Topeka Mail and the Kansas Breeze. McNeal’s 
publication is said to have cost Capper $2,500 and the consolidated 
paper, under McNeal as editor, had the largest circulation of any 
weekly newspaper in Kansas.1® 

The Mail and Breeze moved gradually in the direction of agri- 
cultural journalism during the next decade. In the meantime new 
features were introduced in the paper to attract new subscribers. 


12. A photostat of the three-page contract in Capper’s handwriting on the Topeka 
Mail stationery is in the “Capper Collection.” Payment of $200 sealed the bargain and 
$1,600 was to be paid to Frank Root, the owner, on the date of transfer, September 21, 
1893. Of the remainder, $500 was to be paid in 90 days and $200 worth advertising 
was due Root. Root retained his railroad pass and visited the Chicago World’s Fair and 
his mother in Pennsylvania. 

18. Notes on Capper’s speech at the E. H. Crosby dinner on the occasion of the first 
50th business anniversary in Topeka, n. d., cal930, “Capper Collection”; interview with 
Marco Morrow, June 16, 1952. Capper always expressed such sentiments with pride. 

14. Interview with Marco Morrow, August 1, 1952. 

15. Interview with F. D. Farrell, July 10, 1951. 

16. Reprint from Brown County World, Hiawatha, in “Biographical Scrapbook C,” v. 1, 
Kansas State Historical Society. McNeal and F. C. Montgomery were the owners of the 
Breeze and they presumably were not aggressive in gaining advertising support. 
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One of the first of these was the series of political cartoons by Al- 
bert T. Reid, then a young man from Clyde, Kan."* 

The growth of his paper caused Capper to obtain new quarters 
at 501-503 Jackson street, nearer the principal business district in 
Topeka. New printing equipment was added and the Mail Print- 
ing House was established early in 1897.'§ 

In April, 1900, with the purchase of the Missouri Valley Farmer, 
Capper stepped into the field of agricultural journalism.’® Changes 
were immediately made to departmentalize the journal and a wider 
circulation was obtained. 

In the meantime the Topeka Daily Capital, with its weekly paper 
the Kansas Weekly Capital, was having serious financial difficulties. 
John R. and David W. Mulvane, Topeka bankers, became owners 
in 1895 and operated the newspaper until 1899 when a newly 
organized Capital Publishing Company took over.”® It was during 
ownership by this company that Charles M. Sheldon, of In His 
Steps fame, engaged in his famous experiment as editor of the 
Capital. But financially the Capital was still in poor shape, so 
the Bank of Topeka sought a new buyer for the publishing firm. 
On March 23 and May 10, 1901, contracts were made for the sale 
of the Capital Publishing Company stock for $56,529 of which 
$5,000 was a down payment. The new owners were Arthur Capper 
with majority control, his wife, Florence, Harold T. Chase, R. L. 
Thomas, and W. B. Robey.” Capper took over complete control 
of the company by December 30, 1904.22 In his quiet way Capper 
led his papers into the fight, along with other Kansas newspapers, 
against railroad domination of state government. He lost railroad 
advertising and eventually his own railroad pass because of his 
campaign but he did not permit this to disrupt his personal friend- 
ship with many Topeka railroad officials. 

Although he was greatly interested in politics Capper’s growing 


17. Albert T. Reid, “Friends Continue to Praise Arthur Capers Character,” Topeka 


Daily Capital, December 25, 1951. Reid dated the regular use o 
and Breeze from August, 1896. 

18. Topeka Daily Capital, July 16, 1939. A three-way partnership of Capper, Mary 
May, his sister, and George H. Crawford, his brother-in-law, made up the organizers of the 
new business. It was not Capper’s practice to bring relatives into his business but this 
may have been his way of providing extra income for his closest relatives. 

19. No figures on the cost of the Missouri Valley Farmer have been discovered. There 
is a general feeling among many Capper employees that this monthly magazine, with a 
circulation of about 16,000 was run-down at the time of the sale. 

20. The Topeka Mail and Kansas Breeze, November 15, 1895; Topeka Daily Capital, 
February 28, 1909. The directors of the new company were Fred O. Popenoe, Chas. L. 
Holman, Dell Keizer, Harold T. Chase, Richard L. Thomas, and Col. A. S. Johnson. 


his cartoons in the Mail 


21. The contract for the purchase of the Capital is in the vault of the Capper building. 
This purchase set no precedent for future Capper newspaper purchases as each transaction 
was an individual matter. Chase, Thomas, and Robey were all employees of the Ca 

22. Notes in the “Capper Collection” indicates that Thomas’ shares were purchased 
August 10, 1904, and those of Chase and Robey on December 30, 1904. Mrs. Capper re- 
tained ownership of a single share. 
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publishing business required a considerable amount of his time.” 
One of his acquisitions was a little publication, named Push, which 
Tom McNeal and Albert T. Reid began as a non-partisan, literary, 
fun-and-art magazine, in September, 1902. They were interested 
in presenting material of the nature of the defunct Kansas Magazine 
or of Agora but were unable to obtain sufficient advertising and 
circulation to sustain their publication. So they sold out to Capper 
in 1903.2 In February, 1904, Household, successor to Push, made 
its appearance with the volume number of the preceding journal. 
Circulation was expanded and “Arthur Capper, Publisher,” along 
with a stated advertising policy appeared for the first time in 
Household in the issue of April, 1906. 

The oldest Capper paper, the Mail and Breeze, continued its no- 
ticeable evolution in the direction of a strictly agricultural pub- 
lication after the purchase of the Capital and the Kansas Weekly 
Capital. Capper then had two weekly newspapers which caused 
advertisers to consider carefully before using both of them. While 
Capper maintained that his papers “don’t compete” he made 
changes in the Mail and Breeze to make the differences more evi- 
dent.” 

By October 1, 1904, the Mail and Breeze had a subtitle of “An 
Agricultural and Family Journal for the People of the Great West,” 
but the change in character to a farm paper was not generally 
known to national advertisers.2° So a new name, Farmers Mail 
and Breeze, appeared on the paper with the issue of February 17, 
1906. 

By 1906 Capper was solidly established as a Kansas publisher 
with his publications, except for Household and the Missouri Val- 
ley Farmer, still confined primarily to Kansas.*"_ In anticipation of 
future growth of his business and to bring his widespread organi- 
zation under one roof, the publisher ordered the construction of 
the Capper building at the southeast corner of the intersection of 
Eighth and Jackson streets in downtown Topeka. Construction 
began in 1907 and the five story, fireproof, stone, terra cotta, and 


_23. Capper was frequently mentioned as a choice for state printer, then an ap- 
Pointive position made by the legislature. 

_ 24. The transfer of ownership probably came with v. 1, No. 8 (April, 1903), the first 
issue which did not have a Reid cartoon on the cover and a named editor on the masthead. 

e cost, presumably low, has not been determined. 

25. Interview with Marco Morrow, August 1, 1952. 

26. Ibid., Morrow, then in the agricultural advertising business in Chicago, did not 
know of the change until 1905, when he made a business trip to Salina. 

27. N. W. Ayer and Son’s American Newspaper Annual . . . (N. W. Ayer and 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia, 1907), 1907, pp. 1186, 1187. Total circulation amounted to al- 
most one half million. Of political importance was the fact that Capper published Topeka’'s 
largest daily and it was one of the largest dailies in the state. 
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reinforced-concrete building was completed and occupied by De- 
cember 10, 1908. The first new executives from outside the organi- 
zation, Marco Morrow in the advertising department and Frank 
Ball in the circulation department, were also added in 1908. 

‘The next new Capper publication, in April, 1908, was Poultry 
Culture, the official organ of the Kansas State Poultry Association. 
This journal was published in the interests of the specialized poul- 
try raiser and as such was different from the usual Capper paper 
which attempted to satisfy wider and more general interests. Prob- 
ably because of these characteristics, Poultry Culture was sold on 
February 1, 1916, to Victor O. Hobbs of Trenton, Mo.”* 

The expansion of Capper’s publishing business had been limited 
to journals that had a large Kansas circulation until August, 1908, 
when he bought the Nebraska Farm Journal from W. T. Laing of 
Omaha.”” The Capper policy toward this Nebraska paper was to 
stress the interests of Nebraska agriculture and to identify the 
paper closely with the state by maintaining editorial and business 
offices in Omaha. But the paper was printed in Topeka. 

In 1910 Capper bought The Ruralist of Sedalia, Mo., from W. E. 
Hurlbut. The initiative for this purchase was probably taken by 
Col. Ed R. Dorsey of Topeka because he received a letter from 
Hurlbut early in June, enclosing a complete inventory and an offer 
to sell the paper and its assets for $10,000.°° Since Capper pur- 
chased the paper before the end of June and renamed it Missouri 
Ruralist, this letter presumably played a part in the negotiations.” 
The formula for close identification with the local area, as used 
in Nebraska, was applied in Missouri. Department editors and 
editorial contributors, mostly Missourians, were obtained and a 
circulation drive netted many new subscribers. Part of the in- 
crease in circulation was due to the purchase of the Breeder's 
Special, of Kansas City, on August 16, 1910, and its consolidation 
with the Missouri Ruralist on December 10, 1910.8? The editorial 
office was moved to Kansas City at that time, and in 1914 to St. 


28. Winifred Gregory, editor, Union List of —_ in Libraries < the United States 
and Canada, 2d ed. (The H. W. Wilson Company, N. Y., 1943), . 2246, 2848. This 
journal was onengeety known as Useful Poultry Journal; see, yp - “First Thin iS," a 
manuscript copy of changes around Capper Publications, in the ‘ “Capper Collection.” 

29. Ayer, op cit., 1909, next to p. 1233; interview with Marco Morrow, April 7, 1953. 
Laing had been struggling to keep his paper going so he sold it to Capper and got a job 
with Capper Publications. 

, 80. Letter from W. E. Hurlbut to Col. Ed R. Dorsey, June 10, 1910.—“Capper Col- 
ection.” 

31. Missouri Ruralist, Sedalia, Mo., August 20, 1910. Capper’s name does not appear 
in the paper until this issue, but letters congratulating him for purchasing the paper were 
dated as early as June 23, 1910. 

82. Ayer, op. cit., 1911, p. 501. There were no reports on the circulation of Breeder's 
Special, which was oanenally very small. 
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Louis, where John F. Case, for years identified with the Missouri 
Ruralist, became its editor. 

The Capper invasion of Oklahoma was announced in the April 1, 
1912, issue of the Oklahoma Farmer, of Guthrie. In this sale the 
Farmer Publishing Company sold the paper to M. L. Crowther, a 
former Osage City, Kan., newspaperman, for $1,000 in cash and 
$2,000 in notes. Crowther then transferred the Oklahoma paper 
to Capper.** In Oklahoma, as in Missouri, Capper set about to 
gain circulation, to consolidate with other papers and to employ 
local editors for the special departments. A consolidation was 
made with the Oklahoma State Farmer on May 1, 1912, and with the 
Oklahoma Farm Journal on December 25, 1915.%4 

Meanwhile the name of the Kansas Weekly Capital was changed 
on September 6, 1913, to Capper’s Weekly.**> The change in name, 
which came after Capper’s narrow defeat in 1912 as a candidate 
for governor of Kansas may have been politically inspired by a de- 
sire for greater recognition, but the justification for the new name 
was that 

The Kansas Weekly Capital has outgrown the title given it years ago in 


its infancy. . . . Its growth was so rapid that the realization that it had 
so far outstripped its name came as a surprise. The word “Kansas” didn’t 


cover the field at all. . . . “Cappers Weekly” seemed better suited than 
any other name proposed and was adopted.3¢ 


Prolonged negotiations with Charles W. Bryan of Lincoln, Neb., 
in 1915 resulted in Capper’s purchase of The American Homestead, 
a monthly farm magazine.** Capper agreed to send his own pub- 
lications to each subscriber turned in by Bryan, at no extra cost, 
until the number of subscriptions at a low pre-determined rate 
(12%¢ per year for the Missouri Valley Farmer) would amount to 
$10,000. 

Other developments in the composition of Capper’s papers came 
after his first election to the United States senate in 1918. The 
Missouri Valley Farmer became Capper’s Farmer on April 21, 1919, 
and the first issue under the new title was in June. The change, 
which could have been politically motivated in a desire for more 


33. The contract and bill of sale transferring Oklahoma Farmer to Crowther and the 
acceptance by Capper are in the vault at the Capper building. 

34. Oklahoma Farmer, Guthrie, Okla., May 1, 1912, and December 25, 1915. The 
Price of the State Farmer has not been determined, but Capper paid $24,000 for the Farm 
Journal, a price that included some equipment. 

35. Capper’s Weekly, September 6, 1913. 

36. Ibid.; Coopers first public office was membership on the board of regents of Kansas 
State Agricultural liege in 1909.—See Topeka State Journal, March 4 and 6, 1909. 

37. Letters from Charles W. Bryan to Capper, October 26, and November 1, 1915.— 
“Capper Collection.” The major source of income for farm papers was through advertising 


and as far as Capper was concerned, subscription departments never made money on the 
first subscription. 
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widespread recognition of the Capper name, was warranted by the 
same reason for renaming the Kansas Weekly Capital.** Announce- 
ment was made that the circulation of Missouri Valley Farmer 

has not been confined to the valley of the Missouri River nor has the paper 
editorially limited itself to the peculiar farm problems of the Missouri Valley; 
hence it is apparent that we should not retain a name local in character. In 
selecting a new name we are happy in being permitted to identify the paper 
with the owner and publisher, a man who is a champion of the rights of com- 
mon people in general and the farmers in particular. 

We shall not handle any subject, agricultural, ecsnentesl or political, with 
gloved hands or in a hesitating manner. . . . Cappers Farmer will al- 
ways endeavor to recognize the light ahead that will brighten and make more 
perfect a life on the farm, realizing in full measure that here is the foundation 
of all true prosperity and national existence.3® 


Another change in 1919 resulted in the purchase of the Kansas 
Farmer and its consolidation with the Farmers Mail and Breeze 
as the Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze.*° The sale of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, according to its last independent issue, December 6, 
1919, was reputed to have resulted from a “deplorable scarcity” of 
print paper. There was a paper shortage, but due to agreements 
within the agricultural press, 16-page papers such as the Kansas 
Farmer were not reduced in size by governmental restrictions 
which were placed on farm publishers as a group. Most pub- 
lishers had presses with a minimum press capacity of 16 pages." 
A glance at the issues of Kansas Farmer during 1919 show a deplor- 
able lack of revenue-producing advertising matter.*? Circulation 
had reached a high point of 63,071 in 1913 but declined to 20,728 
by 1919.4* The entire Kansas Farmer staff was offered employment 
with Capper Publications. Thus, through purchase and consolida- 
tion Capper cleared the field of competition for his old Mail and 
Breeze.** 

Long hours and intensive labor helped Capper become the head 
of a large business early in the 20th century. His employees con- 
sidered him a prodigious worker.*® The usual routine, before the 
construction of the Capper building, would find Capper at the of- 

88. See above. 

89. Capper’s Farmer, June, 1919. 


40. Ever since the formation of the Farmer’s Mail and Breeze, the Capper paper had 
circulated two to three times as many papers each week than did the Kansas Farmer. 

41. Interview with Marco Morrow, November 28, 1953. The purchase price has not 
been determined. 

42. Kansas Farmer, January 4 to December 6, 1919. 

43. Ayer, op. cit., 1914, p. 339; tbid., 1920, p. 351. 

44. There was a national trend for a slight increase in the number of agricultural pub- 
lications from 1910 to 1920 with a sharp drop in the next few years. Competition still 
existed with such papers as the Weekly Kansas City Star, now the Weekly Star Farmer, 
but there was no state farm competition. 

45. Interviews with Marco Morrow and Leland Schenck, April 7, 1953. 
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fice of the Daily Capital on East Eighth street during the mornings. 
Afternoons were spent five blocks away in the office of the Mail 
and Breeze at 501-505 Jackson street. After dinner, almost every 
evening, including Sunday, he would again be at the office of the 
daily, thus working six full days and Sunday evening each week. 

On the surface, Capper seemed to have few rules to guide him. 
In some matters he was inclined to go into great detail. After ob- 
taining heads for the advertising and circulation departments in 
1908, Capper stopped looking at mail relating to those fields, ex- 
cept that he had a policy to read all pro-and-con comment about 
his papers. After becoming governor of Kansas he requested that 
none of his employees come to the governor's office to talk business. 
As a rule, he stopped at his own business office in the Capper build- 
ing, after five o'clock to take care of business matters. When he 
left Topeka for Washington after his election to the senate, he found 
it necessary to turn over more control of his business to employees. 
His publications by 1919 were Capper’s Farmer, Topeka Daily Cap- 
ital, Capper’s Weekly, Household, Kansas Farmer, Missouri Ruralist, 
Oklahoma Farmer, and Nebraska Farm Journal.*® 

The pent-up demand of the war years caused expectations for 
widespread sale of American farm products in 1919 and 1920. 
Plans were formulated at Capper Publications to make use of the 
newly enlarged Topeka plant, to increase circulation and to im- 
prove the reading matter and format of various papers.‘7 To fa- 
cilitate this expansion Capper made use of the good will and pres- 
tige of his name and papers among his subscribers. In July, 1920, 
subscribers were offered “Capper Certificates” in denominations of 
$100 and $500 with seven percent interest payable semiannually. 
These were a kind of promissory note backed by Capper’s personal 
pledge. Interest rates were later lowered and by 1937 the aggre- 
gate amount of these unsecured demand notes was $3,952,400.** 

Almost immediately after the first sale of the certificates, Capper 
purchased Field and Farm, a Denver, Colo., farm journal.*® The 
general Capper formula for operation of the new journal was made 
to direct its appeal to the diversified farming interests of Colorado, 


46. A four story, 75-foot addition, at a cost of $300,000 for the building and equip- 
ment, was constructed east of the original structure in 1919. Other publications. used 
mostly for advertising publicity, were published irregularly under such titles as the Capper 
Bulletin and Rural Trade. 

47. Copy of a letter from Capper to Ralph W. Mitchell, January 3, 1919.—“Capper 
Collection.” 

48. From the prospectus of Capper Publications, Inc., which was sent to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, cal952, p. 8. There was no particular objection to other 
sources of capital but Capper felt he had more freedom in this financing method. 

49. Field and Farm, Denver, Colo., September 25, 1920. 
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Wyoming, Utah, and New Mexico.®® Prices of agricultural com- 
modities took such a precipitous decline during the last quarter of 
1920 that Capper became alarmed over possible injury to his busi- 
ness. A cutback in costs was almost immediately achieved in De- 
cember, 1920, by having the subscription list of Field and Farm 
absorbed by the Kansas Farmer.®! 

Retrenchment in Missouri resulted in Capper’s purchase of the 
Missouri Agricultural Publishing Company, and its paper, the Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, from John M. Branham for $86,500.5° Thus, 
Capper cleared away all Missouri competition through consolida- 
tion in the same way that he had done earlier in Kansas. How- 
ever, the mechanical work, as well as the editorial, advertising, 
and circulation offices were located in the building of the Missouri 
Agricultural Publishing Company in St. Louis. To save expenses 
the printing of Missouri Ruralist was transferred to Topeka on Jan- 
uary 1, 1933.°° 

Capper’s empire expanded greatly in 1922 with the surprise pur- 
chase of the Lawrence Publishing Company, the owner of the Ohio 
Farmer, Michigan Farmer, and Pennsylvania Farmer.5+ Capper 
paid $594,550 for most of the stock of this company. The sale was 
culminated on January 12, 1922, and the Lawrence farm journals 
announced the change in ownership in their January 28, 1922, is- 
sues. Newspaper wire services picked up the story under a Janu- 
ary 31 date line.®®> Editorial employees of Lawrence Publishing 
Company had fully expected to have a chance to “buy in” to the 
company when their publisher was ready to sell his stock.5* Some 
of them were minor stockholders and Capper offered to buy their 
shares then or in the future at the current price. 

Thus far, purchases of newspapers and magazines had been ac- 
complished in spite of no over-all Capper plan for increasing his 
holdings. After buying the Lawrence papers considerable time 
was spent investigating the Indiana Farmer’s Guide, the Rural New 
Yorker, the Florida Farmer, and perhaps other journals.57 Though 


50. Letter from Marco Morrow to agencies and advertisers, October 22, 1920.— 
“Capper Collection.” 

51. Interviews with Marco Morrow, June 16, August 1, 1952, and April 7, 1953. The 
last issue of the Field and Farm was December 5, 1920. 

52. Missouri Ruralist, St. Louis, February 1 and 15, 1921; “First Things.” 

53. “First Things.” The St. Louis building was sold for $40,000 on October 5, 1944. 

54. Pennsyloania Farmer, Philadelphia, January 28, 1922. 

55. “First Things”; Topeka State Journal, January 31, 1922; additional material about 
this sale is found in Topeka Daily my My july 16, 1939, and in the prospectus of Capper 
Publications, Inc., which was sent to the SEC. 

56. Interview with Marco Morrow, on 16, 1952. 

57. Interviews with Marco Morrow, April 7, 1953, Leland Schenck, April 7, 1953, 
and Rod Runyan, April 7, 1953. 
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Arthur Capper 
(1865-1951) 
Famed Kansas Publisher, Governor 
and U. S. Senator. 





Erected in 1908 at Eighth and Jackson in Topeka, this building was long the 
main office of Capper Publications, and is now headquarters for the Stauffer 
Publications. 
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tempted, Capper never again went into a new state to buy a news- 
paper. Instead he seemed inclined to withdraw. On May 21, 1924, 
he sold the Oklahoma Farmer to the publishers of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman.*® The following month the Nebraska Farm 
Journal was purchased by Samuel R. McKelvie, owner of the Ne- 
braska Farmer.®® 

In keeping with the trend towards consolidation of state farm 
papers throughout the country, the two leading state farm journals 
in each of the states of Ohio, Michigan, and Pennsylvania were 
consolidated in September, 1928.°° The names of his Eastern farm 
papers were retained and Capper owned 60 per cent of the stock of 
the new company, Capper-Harman-Slocum, Inc.® 

In the nonagricultural part of Capper Publications there was con- 
siderable change just as there had been with the farm journals. 
Beginning on January 31, 1921, the Kansas City Kansan, a daily, 
was published in Kansas City, Kan., under Capper’s auspices.” 
The Kansas city had found it difficult to support a daily because of 
the local strength of the Star and Times. Kansas City, Kan., had 
the dubious distinction of being the largest city in the United States 
without a daily newspaper. Previous publishers had failed to de- 
velop a paper which would do much more than carry the legal 
advertising of the city. In hopes of promoting more community 
spirit the Chamber of Commerce sent representatives to Capper to 
persuade him to sponsor a Kansas City paper. In spite of his efforts 
to retrench elsewhere, Capper agreed to take over the name and 
good will of the old Kansan, if the Chamber would guarantee 15,000 
subscribers and obtain pledges of $200,000 in advertising for the 
first year. The Kansan failed to show a profit during its first three 
years of operation. Nevertheless, it obtained a position of influence, 
for the Kansas City Star Company shifted its policy to carry news 
about Kansas City, Kan., rather than about the “West end,” and 
special editions were delivered to the Kansas City, Kan., reader.®* 

Another expansion of the Capper papers was the extensive pro- 


58. The handwritten contract of the sale on stationery of the New Willard oy 
Washington, D. C., is on file in the vault at the Ths building. The price was $85, 

The last issue of Oklahoma Farmer was May 25, 1924. 

59. Interview ag a Morrow, June 16, ‘1952. The last issue of Nebraska Farm 
Journal was June 15, 1924. 

60. Ohio Farmer, +o September 22, 1928. 

61. Topeka Daily Capital, July 16, 1939. 

62. “First Things.” 

63. Elbert B. Macv. “Former Educators Among Kansas Editors and Publishers,” M. S. 
thesis, Kansas State College, 1939, pp. 54-57. 

64. Ibid.; interview with Marco Morrow, June 16, 1952. Capper invested $350,000 
in the Kansan in getting started and he arranged the business so that he expected a six per 
cent profit. He was cautious in his Kansas City venture so that he would offer no serious 
competition to the Star and Times. 
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motion of several journals designed for readers in the Eastern 
United States. Cappers Weekly began operation of an Eastern 
edition, published from Washington, D. C., on January 6, 1923,% 
It was identified as a political publication and was organized for 
the purpose of enhancing Capper’s political career by making his 
name more widely known in the East. The circulation of all 
editions of Capper’s Weekly increased rapidly, but financial losses 
were great and the Eastern edition ceased publication with the 
issue of June 6, 1925. In its place, Capper’s Magazine, a monthly, 
made its first appearance the following month with no greater 
monetary success, and it suspended operations on January 1, 1927." 

Still interested in offering a journal that would appeal to the 
businessmen and businesswomen who wanted to keep informed on 
public matters, Capper took over the publication of Public Affairs 
in January, 1929. This was a short-article magazine, which pre- 
sented the news in a factual, readable manner, and was printed in 
Topeka.”° In September, 1929, the journal’s name was changed to 
Capper’s Magazine and it ceased publication after continued losses, 
in October, 1931.7 

The radio activities of Capper Publications were closely related 
to the publishing media of the company. Capper obtained a li- 
cense for WJAP, one of the nation’s pioneer stations, in 1922, only 
to have it leave the air in 1924. In 1927 he sponsored the move of 
WIBW, originally intended for Loganport, Ind., to Topeka. By 
September, 1928, he had controlling interest in the station and in 
1934 the studios and business offices were housed in the Capper 
residence at 1035 Topeka boulevard." WIBW-FM operated as a 
sister station for a short time after World War II. KCKN of Kan- 
sas City, Kan., was acquired on November 18, 1935, and operated 
in close harmony with the Kansas City Kansan.” 

Although plans for incorporation of Capper Publications were 
begun in 1935, the business did not begin operations as a corpora- 
tion of the state of Kansas until October 9, 1937. All but 114 of the 

65. “First Things.” ; 

Cart Sandburg: described Capper Weekly as * the folklore publication of” Amaricen jour 
a op. cit, 1923, p. 877; ibid., 1924, p. 386; ibid, 1925, p. 394; “First 

"68. “First Things.” 

69. Topeka Daily Capital, August 25, 1929. 

70. Ibid. This magazine had been published from Washington, D. C., for 11 years. 

71. “First Things”; according to Marco Morrow, interview, April 7, 1953, Capper’s 
Magazine was suspended without saying anything to its subscribers. 


72. Topeka Daily Capital, June 7, 1953. 


73. “First Things.” The option for purchase of KCKN was signed December 26, 
1934, and was extended three times. 
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100,000 shares, which were issued to 114 individuals, were retained 
by Capper.” 

The Capper Printing Company, Inc., was chartered at the same 
time. Capper, his sister, Mary, and his sister-in-law, Mrs. George 
M. Crawford, held all but two of the 10,000 shares.” 

When Oscar S. Stauffer purchased the Topeka State Journal early 
in 19389 an opportunity to make changes in the Topeka newspaper 
field seemed to present itself. Negotiations between Stauffer and 
the management of the Topeka Daily Capital were begun almost a 
year later to determine the advisability of some sort of consolida- 
tion.7* Much study was made of the possible methods of con- 
solidating.** There was a general consensus that Topeka could 
not support two papers such as the Journal and Capital except in 
above average times. A schedule of prospective savings to the 
Capital of such a merger was developed. In general, discussion 
seemed to bog down on the division of ownership of the new con- 
solidation. Stauffer seemed willing to give Capper Publications 60 
percent ownership while Capper seemed to feel that a more equita- 
ble division would give two thirds ownership to Capper Publica- 
tions.** One of the big questions was the political consequence of 
such a move. Capper received advice that the two papers should 
be autonomous; that they should be as independent of each other 
editorially as they could be, without having the public say, “Capper 
is straddling the fence. He blows hot and he blows cold.” 

Finally after prolonged study, the business, advertising, circula- 
tion, and mechanical departments of the Topeka Daily Capital and 
the Topeka State Journal were combined to form the Topeka News- 
paper Printing Company, Incorporated, on July 31, 1941.8 The new 
joint publishing operation was patterned after the plan of develop- 
ment of the Nashville Printing Company in Tennessee.*! The Journal 
moved its offices into the Capper building. Both papers maintained 
separate editorial expressions and independent news policies.®? 
Capper Publications held two thirds of the stock in the new com- 


74. “Amendments and Miscellaneous Charters (official copybooks from office of sec- 
aoe Sf oat now in the archives division of the Kansas State Historical Society),” v. A-44, 
pp. 432 


75. Ibid., pp. 436, 437. The Capper Engraving Company that was located in Wichita 
was sold on April 16, ‘1937, for $25,000. 


76. Letter from H. S. Blake to Capper, January 17, 1940.—‘“Capper Collection.” 


77. Letters from H. S. Blake to Capper, February 8, 1940, and from Marco Morrow 
to Capper, March 22, 1940.—Ibid. 


78. Letter from Marco Morrow to Capper, March 22, 1940. 
79. Ibid. 

80. “First Things”; Topeka Daily Capital, August 1, 1941. 
81. Editor and Publisher, New York, August 2, 1941, p. 18. 
82. Printers’ Ink, New York, August 8, 1941, p. 65. 
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pany and was responsible for two thirds of the members of the new 
board of directors.** Profits or losses were to be divided on the 
basis of ownership. 

Expansion of business activities after 1920 made it impossible to 
accommodate the entire staff and necessary equipment in the Cap- 
per building. Especially after World War II, Capper Publications 
employees worked in buildings which were often some distance 
from the Capper building. Changes in magazine publishing also 
made greater use of color so that much of the mechanical work for 
Household and eventually Capper’s Farmer was shifted to Louis- 
ville, Ky., where it was printed and mailed by Dearing Company.* 

In 1949 Capper returned to Topeka, after 34 years in public 
service. Though actively interested in his business, his long im- 
mersion in politics had seen control of business decisions pass to 
other hands. He enjoyed coming to his office each day to be 
among his employees. And he greatly appreciated the recognition 
received from many organizations, for it gave him an additional 
opportunity to be among friendly people.** 

Capper died December 19, 1951, at the age of 86 years.®’ Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman wired that “it may almost be said that an 
era in the history of the old Midwest came to a close with the 
passing of Senator Capper.” §* Capper was honored while he lived, 
and he was honored and remembered at his death. 

Capper’s ten-year-old will was filed in the Shawnee county pro- 
bate court on December 27, 1951.8° The major bequest was $250,- 
000 for the Capper Foundation for Crippled Children. Thirteen 
- Topeka charities were named to receive $1,000 each and $10,800 
in cash was bequeathed to relatives. 

Provision was made for the perpetuation of Capper Publications, 
Inc., under the same managers who had operated the company for 
many years. Mrs. Edith Capper Eustice, Capper’s surviving sister, 
and 29 employees, on condition that they were living at the time of 
his death and in his employ or that of Capper Publications were 
to receive stock in the company.*® About half of the named em- 
ployees were able to qualify for their bequests. 


83. Topeka Daily Capital, August 1, 1941. 

84. Letter from H. S. Blake to Capper, March 21, 1947.—“Capper Collection”; 
Capper’s Farmer, February, 1953. 

85. Interview with Arthur Capper, April 7, 1950. 

86. Interview with Julia McKee, Capper’s private secretary, April 7, 1950. 

87. Topeka Daily Capital, December 20, 1951. 

88. Capper’s Weekly, December 29, 1951. 

89. Kansas City Times, December 28, 1951; Topeka Daily Capital, December 28, 1951. 
The will was executed March 19, 1941, and the witnesses were Frank Carlson, Clifford R. 
Hope, Thomas D. Winter, and W. P. *Lambertson, who were all members of the Kansas 
delegation to congress. 

90. Topeka Daily Capital, December 28, 195]. 
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Capper’s plan for his company was probably influenced by the 
development of the Kansas City Star Company but the manner in 
which his ownership was transferred was more like developments 
in the Milwaukee Journal. There was no provision requiring the 
new owners of Capper Publications, Inc., stock to dispose of their 
ownership upon retirement from the business, but the new owners 
made private arrangements for maintenance of ownership by active 
stockholders.** Henry S. Blake, long a vice-president in the com- 


CIRCULATION OF CAPPER PUBLICATIONS 
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This chart was compiled from figures found in N. W. Ayer and Sons, Directory of 
Newspapers and Periodicals, 1894 to 1957. 

The lower line shows the development of the Capper Farm Press while the upper 
line shows the total circulation of all Capper Publications. The difference between the 
upper and lower lines is the circulation of the non-agricultural Capper Publications. 


pany, was named executor to serve without bond. Blake also be- 
came president of Capper Publications. 

In June, 1953, a construction permit was obtained by Capper 
Publications for the erection of facilities for WIBW-TV. A 
Columbia Broadcasting System hookup was obtained and the main 
studio was housed in the old school building on the grounds 
of the Security Benefit Association, located just west of Topeka. 
Operations on a daily schedule began in November, 1953.° 

91. Ibid., April 24, 1956. 


92. Ibid., June 7, 1953. 
93. Ibid., November 11, 1953. 
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Final settlement of the Capper estate was not completed before 
the death, in March, 1956, of Blake.** Under Blake’s tenure as 
executor the Shawnee county probate court agreed to use 25,000 
shares of stock in Capper Publications to satisfy the bequest for the 
Capper Foundation for Crippled Children.** But after Blake's 
death a new petition was filed with the court asking that the earlier 
ruling be set aside and the Capper Foundation bequest be handled 
with cash rather than stock. The petitioners held that the trustees 
of Blake’s estate, who were also directors of the Capper Founda- 
tion, were in a position whereby they could control the majority of 
the publishing company’s stock. Litigation over the disposition of 
Capper Publications’ stock continued through the summer of 1956 
only to cease with the announcement in mid-September that Stauffer 
Publications, Inc., had purchased all stock in the company.®** The 
formal transfer of ownership, delayed because of required Federal 
Communications Commission approval over the radio and television 
properties, took place February 1, 1957.°7 Stauffer Publications 
paid $2,498,675 for the stock in Capper Publications.®* In addition, 
the purchaser assumed obligations amounting to four and one half 
million dollars making the total transaction in excess of seven 
million dollars.®® 

New press facilities, to greatly enlarge the printing capacity of 
the Topeka plant, were purchased for the joint Stauffer-Capper 
companies. Personnel changes were made gradually. Phil Zach, 
for a short time the Capper Publications president, announced that 
Oscar S. Stauffer, the president of Stauffer Publications, Inc., was 
a “logical and worthy successor to Arthur Capper as the owner of 
this business.” Stauffer in his statement said, 

Capper Publications, through its many years under the leadership of the 


late Senator Capper and his associates, has a heritage of which Kansans can 
be proud. 


It shall be the aim of the new owners, insofar as possible, to live up to 
these traditions, ideals and standards.101 


The Capper enterprise showed an extensive growth by almost any 
measure. At least 20 publications were purchased or consolidated 
by 1930. The staff had increased greatly. The number of com- 


94. Ibid., March 10, 1956. 

95. Ibid., April 24, 1956. March, 1953, was the time of the court ruling. 
96. Ibid., September 16, 1956. 

97. Ibid., February 2, 1957. 

98. Ibid., December 21, 1956. 


99. Editor and Publisher, September 22, 1956, p. 9; November 17, 1956, p. 42; 
December 22, 1956. 


100, Ibid., September 22, 1956, p. 9; Topeka Daily Capital, September 16, 1956. 
101. Topeka Daily Capital, September 16, 1956. 
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munication media had grown. Circulation had increased from 
1,600 for the Mail in 1893 to more than 5,000,000 for ten varied pub- 
lications in 1956.1° These were Household, Capper’s Farmer, To- 
peka Daily Capital, Capper’s Weekly, Kansas City Kansan, Kansas 
Farmer, Missouri Ruralist, Ohio Farmer, Michigan Farmer, and 
Pennsylvania Farmer. In addition, the radio stations, WIBW in 
Topeka, and KCKN in Kansas City, and WIBW-TV in Topeka 
claimed an extensive although unnumbered audience. 


102. See the chart for circulation of the Capper periodicals, p. 165. 





Kansas Philosophers, 1871— 
T. B. Taylor, Joel Moody, and Edward Schiller 


James C. MALIN 


I. SciENCE, PHmLOsopHy, AND THEOLOGY: Fort Scott 
AS A PHILOSOPHICAL CENTER 


HE material interests of Fort Scott were intimately involved in 

the successful exploitation of the mineral resources of the area 
and in relations with neighboring communities. This meant the 
discovery and development of deposits of coal, oil, gas, hydraulic 
cement, paint, lead, and zinc. The press gave attention to such sub- 
jects as news. The state geological surveys of Mudge and Swallow 
were studied and private surveys were always a source of interest 
for what promise they would turn up. Thus an amateur interest 
in the sciences of geology and paleontology was widespread, and 
some acquired a certain competence in that field. When the Rev. 
Jacob B. Saxe preached on “Geology and Revelation,” some, at 
least, in his audience, and among the readers of the Monitor, which 
reported the discourse, possessed some scientific background for 
an appreciation of the issues. It was a subject that came up fre- 
quently, because the controversies precipitated by geological and 
biological science over evolution of the human species were known 
and discussed. 

Neither Kansas as a state nor Fort Scott, one of the lesser cities 
of the state, is usually considered a philosophical or theological 
center. Yet, after their peculiar fashion, both gave a rather courage- 
ous account of themselves during the decade of the 1870's. On 
July 22, 1871, D. W. Wilder wrote an editorial “Who Reads a Kan- 
sas Book?” of which this is the final paragraph: 

Within five months, four citizens of Kansas have published books—Joel 
Moody, the “Science of Evil,” Edward Schiller, “Progressive Philosophy,” C. C. 
Hutchinson, “Resources of Kansas,” and T. B. Taylor, “Old Theology.” Mr. 
Schiller’s book was printed in New York, the others in this State. It is not 
a little singular that three of these books are on religious topics, and that 
they all agree in rejecting the common theological notions. Is Kansas to be 
as radical on religions as she has been on political questions? 

The only feature of this paragraph that was strange was the 
failure to point out that two of the three books on “religious topics” 


Dr. James C. MAL, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, is professor 
of history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, and is author of several books relating to 
Kansas and the West. 


(168) 
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were written by Fort Scott men—Schiller and Taylor—that Moody 
was a Close neighbor and had been intimately identified with Fort 
Scott, and that Taylor’s book had been printed by the Monitor com- 
pany. One objection might have been raised by a purist whether 
or not these books were on religious topics; possibly “philosophical” 
would have been a more accurate term, at least for two of the three. 

In these several works and commentary upon them science occu- 
pied a conspicuous role. As the word was used it was too inclusive 
except as the concept of science was associated with an emphasis 
upon the inductive method—conclusions drawn from an array of 
established facts. The new disciplines of psychology, archeology, 
anthropology, geology, and biology, along with a new critical 
spirit in history derived especially from the German historian 
Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886), provided new intellectual tools 
that were being brought to bear upon all areas of knowledge, and 
especially as they related to the role of man on the earth. That 
they should be applied also to religion was only normal procedure. 
But like all new instruments they might be subject to misuse. Also, 
legitimate applications might be misunderstood and arouse hostility 
when they ran counter to established tradition. 

The English historian, Henry T. Buckle (1821-1862), in his book 
A History of Civilization in England (1857-1861), had viewed his- 
tory as determined by natural phenomena; physical agencies such 
as climate, soil, food, etc. David Friederich Strauss (1808-1874), 
a German theologian and philosopher, wrote Das Leben Jesu 
(1835), translated into English and published in the United States 
as The Life of Jesus, in 1855. Ernest Renan (1823-1892), a French 
philologist and historian, published Vie de Jésus (1863), translated 
and issued in the United States as The Life of Jesus, in 1864. These 
books and other publications in the same vein as these authors 
represented Jesus as a mortal man, a historical character as other 
men, stripped of the supernatural. Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), 
English sociologist, published Social Statics, in 1851, an essay on the 
development hypothesis in 1852, in which organic evolution was 
stated seven years prior to Darwin’s Origin of Species, and several 
other works on science and psychology. Charles Darwin’s (1809- 
1882) Origin of Species (1859) and The Descent of Man (1871) 
formulated the doctrine of evolution of man from lower forms of 
life. Thomas H. Huxley (1825-1895), also an English biologist, 
did not accept fully the Darwinian doctrine, but wrote that: “of 
moral purpose I see no trace in nature. This is an article of exclu- 
sive human manufacture.” His early books which were widely read 
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by the public included Zoologica! Evidences as to Man’s Place in 
Nature (1863), and On the Physical Bases of Life (1868). He gave 
currency to the term “agnostic” that “the existence of anything be- 
yond and behind material phenomena is unknown and (so far as 
can be judged) unknowable. . . .”? 

All these names appeared repeatedly in the news articles printed 
in the Fort Scott Daily Monitor during the year 1871, and reap- 
peared from time to time during the next five years. How accurately 
the issues raised by these men were understood by Kansans is an- 
other question. Nevertheless, the pros and cons were discussed in 
Fort Scott, sometimes intellectually in good temper, and sometimes 
emotionally in anger. And the Daily Monitor reported them, but 
not always sympathetically or accurately. 


II. Tue Rev. Mr. T. B. Taytor 


The book by the Rev. T. B. Taylor, carried a long descriptive 
title: “Old Theology Turned Upside Down or Right Side Up; by a 
Methodist Preacher; or Eight Lectures:—Six on the Resurrection of 
the Dead, One on the Second Coming of Christ, and One on the 
Last Judgment—Showing From the Standpoint of Common Sense, 
Reason, Science, Philosophy, and the Bible, the Utter Folly There 
Is in the Doctrine of the Literal Resurrection of the Body, a Literal 
Coming of Christ at the End of the World, and a Literal Judgment 
to Follow. By Rev. T. B. Taylor, A. M., author of ‘The Inebriate, 
‘Death on the Plains,’ and one anonymous work.”? The author's 
advertisement appeared in the Daily Monitor, July 14, 1871, and a 
young woman was to start canvassing the city for sales. 

In his introduction Taylor explained the origin of the book, a series 
of lectures delivered at the Methodist church in Fort Scott during 
the previous winter “to crowded audiences, such as had not been 
witnessed in that city, on ordinary occasions of religious worship at 
any previous time; thereby evincing the interest the people were 
taking in the subject. . . .” The publication of the lectures was 
alleged to have been undertaken at the instance of S. T. Armstrong 
and others who heard them, the letter of request and Taylor’s reply, 
both dated February, 1871, being reproduced in full. The critical 
resurrection question was discussed briefly, calling upon St. Paul 
(I Corinthians 15:44) for support: “There is a natural body, and 
there is a spiritual body”—the resurrection was of the latter. This 
introduction was dated May 4, 1871. Then, prior to going to press 


1. The Oxford English Dictionary (1933), under “agnostic.” 


2. The present writer has not found copies of either of the Taylor books, The Inebriate, 
or Death on the Plains. 
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a note, or postscript, was added below the date: “The lectures were 
given while yet the author was a member of the Methodist ministry: 
hence the title of the book.” 

A brief examination of the contents of Taylor’s book is in order. 
He insisted that “the fog, rubbish, nonsense, absurdity” which dog- 
matists “during the past days of ignorance and creed worship, 
gathered around this profoundly interesting subject” must be 
cleared. Taylor insisted that he had believed for years, “that Re- 
ligion and Science were twin sisters, and ought to stand up proudly, 
side by side,” but he suggested to religious teachers that “when a 
well established fact of science comes in contact with a theory of 
religion, let the theory in religion, quietly, but as speedily as pos- 
sible, be remodeled. . . .” He concluded the admonition by 
asserting “that the facts of science, when once established, are 

unalterable; and as quiet as the goddess of science seems 
to stand, when she does strike at false theories, it is with a most 
crushing power.” 

Taylor’s argument is a reminder of a dictum that once upon a 
time religion was the chief source of error, but in recent times sci- 
ence has assumed that unenviable role. He did not differentiate 
facts, theories, and philosophical speculation, and did not explain 
how affection could survive between the loving “twin sisters” if re- 
ligion must always submit abjectly to science. Taylor did not ex- 
plain who was to act as umpire in disputes about whether facts, the- 
ories, and philosophical speculations of either religion or science 
were “well established.” He did raise the question in his first lecture, 
however, about the status of difference of opinion in religion: 
“Are opinions, when honestly entertained, either criminal or vir- 
tuous? If so, what, or who, is to be the umpire?” His answer 
was that among Roman Catholics the church decided, and among 
Protestants, the Bible was the arbiter: “But [unfortunately for 
certainty] the believers in the Bible have as many phases of belief 
as Proteus had shapes.” And then he admonished his Methodist 
brethren to have “patience with, and charity for those who differ 
with us in matters of opinion, inasmuch as there is and can be no 
absolute standard of human opinions.” Taylor’s confusion about 
absolutes and relativism was not new in his time and has not been 
resolved since. 

In Taylor’s eight lectures dealing directly with the resurrection 
theme he recognized three main views: (1) outright denial; (2) a 
general literal resurrection of the physical body, judgment, and re- 
ward and punishment, followed by destruction of the world; (3) 
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immediate resurrection of everyone who dies. Taylor defended a 
version of the third view in which he held that the resurrection was 
of the spiritual body, and not of the natural or physical body “which 
we wear as we do our clothes, and which we lay off in death as we 
do our clothes when we retire.” 

On the subject of the judgment, Taylor argued that it began as 
soon as man was created and became a responsible moral agent, and 
would continue until men and angels cease to be created. The 
umpire in this judgment was not God or Christ in person, but “the 
word of eternal truth, addressed to man’s intelligent understanding, 
whether written in a book with pen and ink, or upon the never- 
ending pages of man’s own conscience by the spirit of God, or 
upon the ever-unfolding pages of nature. ” In another 
place the working was somewhat different—each was judged “ac- 
cording to the principles of progress and development,” and that 
“judgment commences in their state of probation, and ends in 
eternity.” 

In a final lecture, “The Magnetic Forces of the Universe,” not 
numbered into the series of lectures, Taylor elaborated more fully 
upon the points suggested in the final numbered lecture. Of all the 
natural forces, he asserted that “electricity, or the Magnetic Forces of 
the Universe is the most wonderful. ” This he associated 
with man’s mind and nervous system. After referring to strange 
religious experiences, observed during his 23 years as an ordained 
minister, and his service during 1868-1869 on a committee of 
scientific men who investigated spiritualist phenomena that excited 
Ohio and Indiana about that period, Taylor concluded that all such 
phenomena could be explained upon purely natural and scientific 
principles—electricity and magnetic force—and the more “the oc- 
cult and hidden forces of nature” were understood, the less the 
occasion “to look to the supernatural for a solution. . 

These preliminaries prepared the way for an application to “the 
domain of futurity, of spirituality and religion.” Taking the prin- 
ciple of action and reaction from natural science as his point of 
departure Taylor suggested that every act of man had its repercus- 
sions, not only throughout the world, but throughout the universe, 
and, for better or worse, these constituted the irrevocable record of 
every man’s life; and conscious beings in other worlds might possess 
perceptions so acute that they could read the records of men on 
earth; and furthermore, after this life of men on earth was over 
each might read the other’s history. Thus, every man was his own 
recording angel, and “every man must see in eternity . . . his 
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own most truthful record written, signed and sealed with his own 
hand, not on paper or parchment, but upon the more durable ma- 
terials of the material, though spiritualized universe.” 

Strictly speaking, all this was not new. In the course of the 
discussion Taylor quoted from a Dr. Hitchcock as an authority but 
without citation of the full name of the author, or of the title of the 
work in question. The reference was, however, to Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock, president of Amherst College, and professor of natural 
theology and geology, and to his book of lectures The Religion of 
Geology and Its Connected Sciences (Boston, 1852). In Hitch- 
cock’s preface, besides pleading for theologians trained in the 
sciences and in natural theology, he recounted that these lectures 
had first been written eight to ten years earlier, or about 1842-1844, 
and had been delivered before many audiences prior to publication. 
The one from which Taylor quoted was the 12th: “The telegraphic 
system of the universe.” A comparison of the Hitchcock and Taylor 
printed lectures reveals the fact that Taylor, except for his own 
autobiographical introduction had not only quoted from Hitchcock, 
but had done little more than condense, at times in close paraphrase, 
the Hitchcock lecture. In this perspective, the question occurs; 
why all the controversy about Taylor’s ministry in Fort Scott? The 
ideas were not new in fact, but were new only to the local audience. 

The crisis which terminated Taylor's ministerial career occurred 
between the time of his commitment to the Monitor company for 
printing the book of lectures and the actual presswork. The fore- 
shadowing of it can be seen in an exchange of letters in the Daily 
Monitor, February 25 and 26, 1871. A letter to the editor signed 
“Chairman” called attention to Taylor’s sermon scheduled the com- 
ing Sunday evening on the “Effects of Anger,” and recounted the 
advance notice by Taylor the previous Sunday intended to arouse 
the interest of his listeners. A hypothetical case was described: if 
Taylor was unexpectedly struck by one person, arousing anger, and 
at the same instant, he was killed by an accidental shot of another 
person, “where would I go?” “Chairman” insisted that the answer 
was simple—under such circumstances anger was an instinctive 
reaction associated with self defense, and “the conscience would go 
free,” even if a blow was instantly struck in return before reason 
acted. “Chairman” continued by asserting that this simple case in 
Taylor's opinion involved such metaphysics and theology that he 
would devote a whole evening to it, and what he would make of it 
“Chairman” did not know, but as he had upon other occasions 
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shown himself “wiser than the Scriptures,” on this “he may be able 
to give it a Spiritual meaning. But we are weary of Spiritualism, 
Swedenborgianism and skepticism from a Methodist pulpit.” 

Taylor replied “in anger” in the Sunday morning Monitor de- 
nouncing the anonymous attack, which he compared with a snake 
in the grass, or a skunk behind a stump, and yet “Chairman” claimed 
to be a Christian. Taylor insisted that “Chairman” had not learned 
the first law of Heaven: “Harmony is Heaven; discord is Hell”’—a 
soul in anger was not in harmony with the element that is heaven. 
At the Methodist church, that evening, Taylor insisted he would 
“put a little common sense, reason and Scripture into the discussion 
of this subject. . . .” 

The meeting of the Methodist conference at Paola which dis- 
missed Taylor had occurred shortly thereafter. On Sunday, 
March 26, Taylor spoke at McDonald Hall on the subject of “In- 
tolerance,” even standing room being occupied. The writer of the 
Monitor article, probably Wilder himself, admitted he had not 
heard Taylor before, and went in a frame of mind not favorably dis- 
posed toward him. But Taylor’s conduct made a favorable impres- 
sion, the sermon being such as might have been heard elsewhere: 
“but very little was said about his own case. He did not charge 
the Methodist Church with intolerance in expelling him.” His one 
witticism, which brought laughter and applause, was that “he had 
lately attended a diet of the worms at Paola, and been consumed by 
the worms. Perhaps the laughter aroused by this was heightened 
by the fact that Mr. Taylor was so lately a ‘worm’ himself, and that 
he may want to consume other worms—which would be intolerance 
again.” 

At the close of the meeting a subscription was raised to employ 
Taylor as pastor of 
The Independent Congregation of Fort Scott. The man and his friends are 
plainly in earnest, and the movement will succeed. Fort Scott is large 
enough and liberal enough to sustain an independent church, and we hope 
there are very few here who are not willing to let the worship of God be 
free—republican and democratic in the highest sense of those words. The 
world is large enough for us all, but life is too short to be spent in abusing 
all who differ from us in opinion. 

The temper of the times was such, however, that some took 
offense at the Monitor's comment, and the next day an explanation 
appeared: 

We did not say yesterday, and no one ought to infer from what we said, 
that the Methodists had persecuted Mr. Taylor. . . . Republicans cease 
to elect men to office who do not stand on the party platform, and that is 
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precisely what the Methodists have done. . . . Our remarks were on the 
general question of toleration.$ 

On April 1, at Institute Hall, “The First Independent Society of 
Fort Scott” was organized, and the necessary machinery of operation 
set up. Each Wednesday evening, a sociable of the society was to 
be held. On Sundays, morning and evening sermons were sched- 
uled, and on Sunday afternoons a service for the children. Meeting 
places caused some trouble, but when summer came the sociables 
were held at the residences of the pastor and members.‘ Theological 
conflict was not at an end, however, one instance being an invita- 
tion extended to the Rev. Mr. Saxe, Universalist minister, to occupy 
the pulpit on Sunday evening, April 22, on the subject “Resurrection 
of the Dead,” intended as a reply to the sermons of the Rev. 
A. Beatty, rector at St. Andrew’s Episcopal church.5 

The Methodists were very much embarrassed by the turn of 
events, the number of prominent men involved, and the apparent 
strength of the Independent society. In order to present their case 
to the public, an extract was published from the report of the com- 
mittee to whom the charges against Taylor had been referred— 
three charges, each supported by specifications. The first charge 
was doctrinal and dealt with his view of resurrection, conversion, 
inspiration of parts of the Bible, miracles and “Stating that human 
probation does not terminate with the present life, and teaching 
the doctrine of purgatory.” The second charge was personal: 
slang, vulgar witticisms, irreverence, violent language, and threats 
to split the congregation because some complained of his preach- 
ing. The third charge was falsehood; that in seeking the Fort Scott 
assignment the preceding year, he had lied to the presiding bishop 
and to the presiding elder of the district in saying 
that he had no sympathy with the views of Modern Spiritualism and after- 
wards publicly and privately disseminating such views. 


On the last charge the committee were divided in opinion and the charge 


was not sustained, but the specification under this charge was sustained 
unanimously. 


Taylor replied vigorously, alleging: (1) that the accusation of 
falsehood had not been made in the copy of the charges sent to him 
through the post office, and he learned of it only when it was read 
before the committee; (2) that he had been denied a hearing by 
the “Paola inquisition”; (3) that the printed extract relating to the 
third charge had been falsified—that the original document merely 

8. The Daily Monitor, Fort Scott, March 28, 29, 1871. 


4. Ibid., April 4, 11, 12, 15, 22, 27, 1871. 
5. Ibid., April 22, 1871. 
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stated: “Not sustained.” Taylor had appealed his case to the 
general conference of May, 1872, filing seven exceptions to the rul- 
ings of the court, and five to the finding of the jury as not being 
in accord with the evidence.® 

By going back into the record of the circumstances of Taylor's 
coming to Fort Scott, his version appears to have had substantial 
support. The manner of his first contact with the congregation has 
not been determined, but on February 20, 1870, Prof. F. B. Taylor 
was advertised to preach at both the morning and evening services, 
and was represented as “one of the leading Methodist divines. 

The report on his appearance made no reference to his 
sermon subjects or the substance of his remarks, merely that he 
“drew a full house,” and that “the audience were well repaid for 
the coming.” Several weeks later his assignment to the Fort Scott 
charge was announced thus: “Mr. Taylor comes among us at the 
urgent solicitations of a large number of the members of the con- 
gregation. ” Also the explanation was made that he had 
been associated with the Northwestern Farmer, Indianapolis, selling 
out his interest in the paper to return to the ministerial profession, 
and to accept the appointment to Fort Scott. The implication of 
the data points to the conclusion that his visit of February 20 had 
been a tryout and that he had made so favorable an impression as 
to give rise to the remark about the solicitation from the members 
of the congregation.” 

Shortly after arrival, and on Easter Sunday, Taylor had preached 
upon the subject “Evidence of Immortality.” He explained that he 
did so on request: 

A subject of such profound importance cannot but be of interest to every 
human being, and we question if there is a person in existence who does not 
anxiously incline to hear everything that may be advanced in proof of the 
gravest and most momentuous question that can agitate the human mind. 
Once convinced of immortality, men cannot but embrace such religious belief 
as he feels convinced will secure him happiness in the eternal hereafter. There 
is little doubt that the great neglect manifested toward Christianity, and the 
apathy prevailing in regard to what is claimed as “revealed religion,” arises 


more from want of actual evidence of the immortality of the human soul 
than from any other cause. 


Taylor immediately found himself, not between two fires, but in 
the midst of several. One letter to the editor signed “X” related 
that Taylor’s morning sermon was only an introduction to his even- 
ing discourse so he had heard both. Among many other things 


6. Ibid., April 8, 9, 1871. 


7. Ibid., February 20, 22, March 31, April 1, 6, 1870. The Monitor, February 20, 
had given his initials F. B. instead of T. B. Pe 
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“Xx” declared that in repudiating modern spiritualism, Taylor had 
exhibited “narrow-minded bigotry.” Taylor replied through the 
Monitor declaring that criticism was both legitimate and desirable, 
but that the “X” letter was mere faultfinding and misrepresentation. 
Thus for the guidance of those who were not present, but who read 
the paper, Taylor outlined his main arguments under four heads: 


1, Reason says, “If man is not immortal, then his creation was a grand 
mistake.” 

2. Tue Brze, which no where argues the immortality of the soul, neverthe- 
less lays down this doctrine as the great substratum on which true religion is 
based. If man be not immortal then the whole Bible story is a farce. 

8. THe Voice or THE NaTIoNs ProcLam Tuis TrutH, and the argument 
[of the original] was based upon the probable truth of the Platonic philosophy 
—that “the voice of the people is the voice of God.” Here I cited the ancient 
Egyptians, Persians, Babylonians, Scythians, Grecians, etc., quoting from 
Zoroaster the Second, Socrates, Plato, and Homer. 

4. ANCIENT and Mopern facts come to the defence of these three pre- 
sumptions, and demonstrate the truth of human immortality. . . 8 


On June 1, 1870, the Ministerial Association of the Fort Scott 
District of the Methodist Church met in the city. The presiding 
elder of the district, the Rev. J. Paulson, formerly minister at Fort 
Scott, was chosen chairman, and the Rev. T. B. Taylor, secretary. 


One item of the proceedings as reported in the Daily Monitor, 
June 2, is pertinent to the present narrative: 

Rev. Mr. Taylor of the church of this city made a report of his charge, 
which though in the main satisfactory and encouraging, still showed some slight 


indications that the congregation were not staying up the hands of their pastor 
in the good work he has auspiciously commenced. 


Further evidence in the negative direction was not long in being 
presented. Near the end of July, Taylor apologized publicly through 
the press for his illness and the resulting impairment of his ability 
to perform his pastoral duties. He considered illness a sin, but 
placed the blame upon climate—he found it necessary to keep out 
of the sun until he became acclimated. A physician, writing over 
the name “Nux Vomica,” accused him of bad taste and with being 
a publicity seeker. Taylor admitted that friends advised him to 
ignore the attack, but he denounced “Nux Vomica” on two counts: 
(1) a personal attack under an assumed name; (2) he was a 
slanderer. If he would only sign his name, Taylor would fill out 
the details, but “otherwise I shall treat you as I would a ‘barking 
fiste’.”. Others then joined in the controversy, but added nothing 
pertinent to the present story.° 

8. Ibid., April 16, 17, 20, 21, 1870. 

9. Ibid., July 30, 31, August 5, 6, 1870. 

12—3189 
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Of a positive nature was a letter to the editor in September 
written by a man who admitted not being a habitual church goer. 
The announced subject of Taylor's sermon, telegraphy and its 
relation to religion, aroused his curiosity because he could not see 
the connection. The letter was by way of report and an apprecia- 
tion of Taylor’s sermon: 


Here, however, was something new. His text I have heard quoted an 
hundred times. “They have sought out many inventions,” but always hereto- 
fore, in opposition to science, to progress and all discovery. 

The Rev. gentleman proceded to address his very large and intelligent 
audience upon the very great importance and intimate relation of those forces 
in the universe around us, to our moral as well as physical being. 

He quoted passages of scripture, which, if they do not support this theory, 
do not have any meaning at all. The theory is, that sound, light, and even 
thought, make an indellible impression upon the material universe around us. 
How grand and overwhelming is the very idea indeed, which the book of life 
will one day open to our view; the bare possibility of its truth should make 
men and women ponder well their conduct. 

I must confess that in all my long and eventful life, I have never yet heard 
so good an argument in favor of a virtuous life as this theory affords. 

We are made our own recording angels, and as we surely can never get 
away from ourselves, our every sin and short-coming must be known; and 
when we add to this that other important fact that we can never forget 
anything, that some time or other our memory will picture to us our whole 
past life; how very appalling does sin seem to be! 

His assertions were Bible extracts and were well supported by quotations 
from those who are at the lead of all science, such as Hitchcock and Babbage, 
and the eminent Professor of chemistry, Prof. Hare. 

We were well entertained, much instructed and benefitted, and notwith- 
standing the assaults of men who have “finished their education” upon Rev. 
Taylor, we earnestly hope he will feel called upon to give us more such 
sermons, and thus help on the reformation of 

AN Op Frienp.!° 

This leads the story full circle to the point of beginning, the ser- 
mons of midwinter, and the announcement in the Daily Monitor, 
February 9, 1871, that Taylor had responded to the urgent request 
of hearers of his lectures on the “Resurrection of the Dead,” and 
would publish them in a few weeks in book form, printed by the 
Monitor press. But the crises these lectures precipitated brought 
his loyal admirers face to face with a social reality. After the ca- 
pacity for heroic action in the face of emergency had been demon- 
strated by the organization, April 1, 1871, of the First Independent 
Society of Fort Scott, what of the capacity to demonstrate the con- 
tinuity of interest and performance necessary to insure lasting 
success? 


10. Ibid., September 13, 1870. Evidently this discourse was the one that was printed as 
the final chapter of Taylor’s book. 
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In due course, April, May, and June passed, and on July 1, Satur- 
day, the Monitor announced that T. B. Taylor would take a July 
vacation: Accordingly, after Sunday, July 2, services at Institute 
Hall would be closed: “In the meantime the Society will make a 
vigorous effort, as tight as money matters are, to bring up all ar- 
rearages.” The sermon subjects for Sunday were to be: “The Re- 
form Essential to the Perpetuity of National Life,” and “The Coming 
Fate of the Physical World.” Applicable to the latter title, the re- 
mark was added that the philosophers had speculated on it for ages. 
Also, a 25 cent admission charge would be asked for the benefit of 
Mr. Taylor. The next day the Sunday Monitor announced a change; 
that as the Rev. S. S. Hunting, Western secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, was in town, Taylor had yielded the pulpit to 
him for the morning service, but Taylor would speak in the evening 
as announced, when a good attendance was solicited for his benefit 
as the salary arrearages amounted to $300. The amount of salary 
promised him had not been announced, but had it been $100 per 
month, probably thus far he had not been paid anything. Appar- 
ently, services were not resumed. 

Still maintaining residence in Fort Scott, and still with loyal 
friends, Taylor in late December, again found himself in difficulty. 
Upon the death of Phineas Clough, a former member of his congre- 
gation, Taylor had been asked to officiate at the funeral. The 
Methodist minister, the Rev. M. A. Buckner, had permitted the use 
of the church. In reporting the funeral service, the Monitor had 
inadvertently linked the names of Taylor and Buckner. The latter 
published a card in which he explained that “so far as Mr. Taylor 
is concerned, he is an expelled member and minister of the M. E. 
Church, and has no right to partake of its sacraments. . . . [But 
out of consideration of the family and friends] we thought it would 
be very unkind to object to a funeral service being held in the 
church.” The Pleasanton Observer made a bitter attack upon 
Buckner, but later apologized after a conversation with the latter 
in which it was learned that the use of the church was requested 
by Mrs. Clough. But the Observer added a gloss of its own, which 
Buckner corrected in a second card, explaining that his first card had 
not been published, as alleged by the Observer “ to satisfy 
a gossipping, croaking public. . . . I did it from a sense of duty 
and for no other reason.” " 

Approximately three months later, Taylor was reported to be lec- 
turing at Topeka for the spiritualists society where he was assaulted 


ll. Ibid., December 29, 1871, January 9, 10, 1872. 
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by R. N. Collingsworth, a revivalist, recently converted from spirit- 
ualism, who beat him with a cane. The background of the incident 
was that Collingsworth had attacked spiritualism and spiritualists 
in his sermons and a group of men approved a written reply pre- 
pared by Taylor, which he published in the Commonwealth. After 
the beating of Taylor they published over their own names a state- 
ment of the circumstances. All were men of distinction in Topeka, 
and particularly well known were F. P. Baker, G. S. and E. Chase, 
and George W. and F. L. Crane, and they jointly took responsibility 
for Taylor’s article.'? 

Nearly a year later, Taylor was reported lecturing on spiritualism 
in Manhattan, where the Nationalist said that “the Doctor unques- 
tionably proved that the Bible refers to the return of departed spirits 
to this earth. . . .”'* Toward the end of the same year, Taylor 
was reported to be lecturing in Chicago where he was more hetero- 
dox than when in Fort Scott.1* By using the terminology of ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxy, and harping upon doctrinal conflicts, the 
main issue was confused. Science had led many to reject immor- 
tality, and many more were harassed with doubt. The central con- 
cern of the spiritualist emphasis, whether within the Christian de- 
nominations as Taylor had pursued the quest, or within the ranks of 
modern spiritualism as a movement opposed to Christianity, was a 
renewed certainty about immortality that would insure meaning to 
life on this earth. The prevailing faith in science and reason was 
being turned to account in trying to prove immortality. 

The excesses of modern spiritualism disturbed many people dur- 
ing the decades of the 1860's and the 1870's, and for different rea- 
sons. That topic is dealt with more appropriately elsewhere, but 
one aspect applicable here was focused as follows: 

While these people [scientific spiritualists] are active and zealous trying to 
demonstrate the immortality of the soul, we learn that the big gun of the Ma- 
terialists, B. F. Underwood, of Boston, designs invading us with two lectures 
next week at McDonald Hall. Mr. Underwood will try to prove that we have 


no soul, or at least that we have no existence after death. He is the extreme 
opposite of Spiritualism.15 


Here was indeed the crux of the matter—the search for certainty 
about immortality which had been under attack by many scientists 
and others using science. By employing the method of science— 
experiment and demonstration—the sincere spiritualist hoped to 


12. Ibid., March 29, 30, 1872, reprinted from the Topeka Daily Commonwealth. 

18. Daily Monitor, January 28, 1873, the wording is the Monitor’s summary. 

14. Ibid., November 29, 1873, commenting upon a Chicago Tribune report of his 
lectures. 

15. Ibid., January 4, 5, 8, 1873. 
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provide conclusive proof of immortality, which, thus far in the his- 
tory of the culture of man, had been based upon faith alone. If the 
sceptic argued that even this resort to scientific method and to 
science was nothing more than an exercise in faith, then a sufficient 
reply was that scientific spiritualism and scientific materialism were 
both based upon the same faith. Of course, such a formula would 
be two-edged, but that was proper, because scientific method and 
science were often abused by both materialists and spiritualists. 
The truth is that all was not “sweetness and light” within the ranks 
of either spiritualism or scientism. 


III. Joet Moopy 


Joel Moody’s The Science of Evil; or First Principles of Human 
Action: Together With Three Lectures; Salvation and Damnation 
Before Birth, or the Scientific and Theological Methods of Salva- 
tion Compared.—Sunday;—Its History, Uses and Abuses.—Prayer; 
—the True and False Methods Compared, was claimed by its pub- 
lishers, Crane & Byron, Topeka, to be “the first literary work pub- 
lished in Kansas.” Wilder challenged that claim, but what was 
more important was the content of the book which he condemned 
unmercifully: “The book does not seem to us to be wise or profound, 
and critics will deny that it is literature. The reading of it would 
not make us wiser or better, and we prefer to read authors who 
either instruct or amuse.” '® Unfortunately, Wilder was too con- 
servative, too prejudiced because of matters on which they were at 
odds, or simply too obtuse in matters of philosophy and theology 
to state accurately for the information of his readers the trend of 
Moody’s argument. Agreement is not necessary for a reviewer to 
discuss a book at an intellectual level. 

Joel Moody was born at or near Lake George, New Brunswick, 
October 28, 1833, and died at Topeka, February 18, 1914. His 
family moved to St. Charles, Ill., in 1834, so Joel’s early years were 
spent in that state. As his parents died in 1846 he shifted for him- 
self, graduated from Oberlin College, received a degree, in 1858, 
from the University of Michigan, and was admitted to the bar at 
Columbus, Ohio, the same year. On January 1, 1859, he was mar- 
ried to Elizabeth King and came to Kansas. The young couple 
lived at Leavenworth from February to October, 1859, at Belmont, 
Woodson County, from October, 1859, to 1866, when they moved 


16. Ibid., January 28, 1871. In his Annals of Kansas (1886) p. 546, Wilder gave the 
date of a of Moody’s book as February 14, 1871, but Wilder’s review appeared 
in the Monitor January 28, with the announcement that the book was then for sale by Dyer 
Smith at the post office news depot. 
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to Linn county which continued to be the Moody home until 
August, 1892, Elizabeth having died during the 1880's. He served 
in the house of representatives from Woodson county in 1865 and 
from Linn county in 1881, and in the state senate 1889 and 189] 
where, as chairman of the committee on education, he sponsored 
a bill “to place the University of Kansas on a plane above the 
preparatory school, and to take rank among the higher universities 
of the country.” As a member of the board of regents he had a 
hand “in its management as well as in its new birth.” 77 Also, Moody 
achieved some local distinction as a poet: The Song of Kansas, and 
Other Poems (Topeka, 1890). 

In 1881, when a reporter was refused biographical data by 
Moody, he wrote to Mrs. Moody to supply them. Her reply is 
precious and opened thus: 

In answer to your conundrums about my husband, I will say: Mr. Moody 
has been quite a study to me. I have lived with him a long time, and the 
longer I live with him the more I find out and the less I know really about 
him. 

When and where he was born are questions I know nothing about, but 
that he was born I have very little doubt, and really on the whole do not 
regret it. 

By the time Mrs. Moody had finished her letter the reporter was 
none the wiser about the biographical facts he needed. But, surely 
he had received a memorable document that suggests that life 
with Joel, Elizabeth, and their three boys at Mound City must have 
been anything but dull. 

When Moody began lecturing on the subjects that found their 
way into his book The Science of Evil . . . is not yet clear, 
but he delivered several series of such lectures during the years 
1868-1870 at Mound City, Topeka, Leavenworth, Lawrence, Fort 
Scott and other places in Kansas, and in Eastern cities, and appar- 
ently with some success. At that time he was referred to as the 
“Rev. Joel Moody, Minister of the Free Religious Society at Mound 
City,” or “Professor” Moody. 

No record has been found of the factors which induced the 
Moody family to throw in its lot with the Mound City community. 
The unorthodoxy of both may suggest more than the facts war- 
ranted, but from the major beginnings of 1857 onward, radicalism 
was conspicuous at Mound City in the form of Quaker abolitionism, 


7. Kansas State Historical Society, “Biographical Circulars”; Collections, K. S. H. S., 

14 (1915-1918), p. 208 note, portrait p. 211; Admire’s Political and Legislative Hand- 

Book for Kansas, 1891, p. 405, is the authority for the credit attributed to him for the Uni- 

versity bill. See, also, his annual opening address delivered September 13, 1889, at Law- 
rence on “The University and the Student.” 
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woman's rights, and prohibition. In 1864 the Ladies Enterprise 
Society, one of the earliest woman’s clubs in the United States, 
built the Free Meeting House “for religious worship, educational 
purposes, scientific, literary and political lectures or meetings. 


”» 


In 1869 the building was donated to the county and be- 
came the Linn county courthouse, and the Ladies Enterprise 
Society came to an end.'* 

In October, 1868, the Linn County Spiritualist Association was 
organized.’® Another group fostered in Mound City in the com- 
munity tradition was the Free Religious Society with which Joel 
Moody was conspicuously associated. 

At Fort Scott, beginning December 14, 1868, Moody delivered at 
the City Hall a series of five free lectures on “The History and Phil- 
osophy of Evil.” Concerning these a sympathetic correspondent 
furnished an extended report saying that: “For Sermons they are 
out of the track of popular preaching, being not only scientific and 
historic, but philosophic in the highest sense of that term. : 
Because these are the first series on which reports have been Sound, 
the brief references to their content are important to indicate some- 
thing of the intellectual path he was to follow until his ideas were 
printed formally in the book. The first sermon was introductory to 
the whole series and 
contained a historic and philosophic account of the Devil.—His second R 
treated . . . the popular and false theory of Evil . . . a stunner to 
Orthodoxy.—The third . . . was “Gods providence in man and nature,” 
showed a knowledge of the Physical Sciences inostentatiously wrought into a 
“Sermon” which seemed to fall upon the ear like manna into the wilderness, of 
popular preaching. 

He argued from the perfection of God, that if He ever created a Devil, He 
must have meant the very best to the life of the Devil; that he created no evil 
as evil, He meant no evil as evil; and that there could be no absolute evil in the 
Universe. Sins there are many, but no sin absolute and generic tainting the 
whole race. 

Extracts from the manuscript of the fourth lecture were printed, 
one of which may fairly indicate the trend of his argument: 

No vicarious atonements can prevent the effects of our sins or errors on the 
coming generations of man. No blood of Christ can wash away the diseases 
of the flesh transmitted to children. . . . Ministers urge men and women to 
prepare for the next world. Would to God they would spend their feeble 


18. William Ansel Mitchell, Linn County, Kansas, A History (Kansas City, Mo., 1928), 
pp. 331-340; Andreas-Cutler, History; of Kansas, p. 1108, offered a variant on some points. 
19. The Border Sentinel, Mound City, November 13, 1868, printed the text of the 
constitution. 
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talents and earnest breath in teaching fathers and mothers to prepare them- 
selves and their children for this world. . . . It is not the soul of man that 
must be saved so much after death, it must be saved before birth. It is not 
death, it is life which is a fearful thing. 

The fifth sermon was not summarized, but the account closed: 
“Suffice it to say, the course was the word fitly spoken—broadly and 
well, at the right time, and in the right place. In the language of 
one of our best citizens, “Thank God there is one man who has the 
courage to speak the truth.” Mr. Moody is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, an accomplished and finished scholar, but his 
best recommendation is the Sermons he preaches.” The writer 
announced the “intention to have him preach to us once a month.” 
The phrasing of this last remark implied that a sponsoring organiza- 
tion was involved, but none was named.”° In a card printed in the 
Monitor, Moody thanked the people for the donation of $50 for the 
lectures: “It pleases me to find the most influential, intelligent and 
business part of the people, wherever I go, so interested in the cause 
of Man and True Religion in the world.” 

The plan for monthly lectures by Moody did materialize, the an- 
nouncement saying he would “preach to the liberal religious element 
of Fort Scott,” February 7, 1869, in McDonald Hall, 4 P. M.; again 
March 7, subject—“Immortal Life”; April 4, subject not announced; 
and May 1, “Education.” #4 

His sermon of June 6, at Mound City, inspired a signed request 
that the Border Sentinel print it in full: “Use and Philosophy of the 
Sunday.” He stripped Sunday of what he called “the black pall 
of Superstitution,” and proposed that it be made a day of rest, 
recreation, rejoicing, social enjoyment, instruction, “or labor suited 
to the condition of each human being. . . . Labor must be 
reclaimed from the curse of the Bible, the curse of the law, and 
the curse of avarice. . . . The Scientific lecture might profitably 
be made to take the place of the popular sermon. . . . The 
world demands a new religion. . . . That it will come and that 
right soon, is inevitable.” 22 When preparations were announced 
for the Fourth of July celebration of July 5 (Monday), July 4 
falling on a Sunday, with Moody scheduled for a public role, his 
principles were put to a test. He published a card, a defiance, he 

20. Weekly Monitor, December 9, 23, 1868; Border Sentinel, Mound City, January 1, 


1869. The issue of the Monitor for December 16 is missing from the file and it may have 
supplied more specific information. 


21. Weekly Monitor, February 3, March 3, April 7, 28, 1869. 


22. The Border Sentinel, Mound City, June 18, 1869. The text of the sermon was 
Romans 14:5. 
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would not “burlesque” the Fourth of July, the National holiday in 
that fashion.** 

By July, 1869, but the date of organization has not yet been 
determined, Fort Scott had a society to sponsor Moody’s lectures. 
Wiley Britton, its secretary, wrote to an editor under the date line 
of July 25: “We have organized a Free Religious Society here, 
called ‘The Fort Scott Institute’” and from its constitution and 
bylaws he reprinted sufficient to set forth its objects. They recog- 
nized “the great principle of the unity and harmony of Nature,” 
and the conviction “that a religion to be strictly true, must be strictly 
scientific; and that any system of religious belief which has its 
claims upon authority instead of science—the hand-maiden of God— 
must necessarily be false. ” They proposed: 


The establishment and maintenance of a library of useful books and periodicals, 
in a place accessible to members, and the procuring of, from time to time, 
lecturers on scientific and religious subjects; for furnishing rational and healthful 
amusements; and for the purpose of better enabling us to discharge all other 
acts of charity and benevolence, and whatever else tends to elevating and 
benefiting mankind. 


Britton concluded his communication by reporting that: 


The Society is flourishing, and our reading room is well attended every 
Sunday morning at nine o’clock. Mr. Joel Moody, of Mound City, gives us a 
lecture about once a month, and his high literary attainments can hardly be 
equalled in the West, and doubtless [are] not far behind Prof. Denton. Kansas 
has done much in liberating and unfastening the shackles of the slave, and I 
think will be equally as active in liberating and relieving the mind from super- 
stition and bigotry.24 


By order of the Fort Scott Institute a communication was pub- 
lished in the Weekly Monitor, September 1, 1869, under the title: 
“A Prophet Not Without Honor Save in His Own Country”: 


The truth of the above saying was never better exemplified than in the 
reception the Rev. Joel Moody has met with in this place, contrasted with his 
reception in Lawrence, Chicago, and other Eastern cities. Here perhaps not 
over forty or fifty persons at a time have listened to his teachings. There 
overflowing houses have greeted him, have published his lectures, and have 
besought him to come again. And well they might, for a gentleman so 
perfectly conversant with the writings of Parker, Buckle, Herbert Spencer, 
Huxley, and other great modern philosophers and thinkers, must needs interest 
and delight an audience with living, vital truths; truths that men know and 
feel accord with the great laws of life. And yet what shall we say of a people 
that, neglecting such teachings, will waste one-seventh part of their time 
listening to the crude and superstitious dogmas of the dark ages; and strangest 


23. Ibid., June 18, 25, 1869; his card was reprinted in the Monitor, June 30, 1869. 


24. Joel Moody “Scrapbook” (K.S.H.S.), p. 61. Probably a Leavenworth paper, not 
the Times Conservative. The Free Religious Association as a movement and its relation 
to Kansas will be presented separately. 
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of all, though these orthodox doctrines do not accord with a single law of 
nature, but come in direct conflict with nearly all. Though the modern dis- 
coveries of science proclaim the system a lie, and though the whole world 
practically disbelieves it, yet for no other reason than that which actuates a 
majority of people when they abstain from commencing an undertaking on 
Friday, or from changing a garment after being put on wrong side out,—they 
still persist in paying the superstition a lip homage. But is that right? If the 
laws which control the great questions of Intemperance, Poverty, Crime, and 
Prostitution, can be found in any other system of philosophy—if we can by 
any stretch of courtesy call this superstition a system of philosophy—it is our 
duty to study that system. As well might we insist that our scholars should 
found a system of astronomy on the principle that the earth is the center of 
the solar system, as to try and base the laws of life upon this huge superstition. 

Mr. Moody will deliver one of his great sermons next Sunday, at City Hall, 
at 7% o'clock. P. M. Subject—Who Makes Our Idiots and Villains? Tum 
out and hear him. 


Proudly the Mound City Border Sentinel, September 10, reprinted 
praise of its fellow-citizen from Lawrence, Chicago, and Fort Scott 
papers and commented favorably upon the Fort Scott Institute: “A 
society of men and women who fearlessly discuss all questions of 
theology and human nature, and are organized for the good of man 
not to teach theological dogma.” 

Beginning December 20, 1869, Moody announced a series of five 
lectures at the court house in Mound City, which still served as a 
community forum as it had while maintained as the Free Meeting 
House. The theme was “Progress of Thought”: 

While they are philosophic, the philosophy is NEW, and the result of the 
scientific requirements of the world, and peculiarly of this age. It may be 
expressed in a sentence,—evolution instead of manufacture. This age is 
peculiar. It may be called the Individualizing age. . . . But what the 
people learn is particular. . . . It has been my object to generalize and 
give a more comprehensive view than people have usually been in the habit 
of taking. 

After trying out the new series on his neighbors, Moody again made 
a tour of Eastern cities during January and the larger cities of 
Kansas in February, 1870.7 

In the Moody “Scrapbook,” the clipping from the Topeka Daily 
Commonwealth was marked in pencil—“Orthodox Paper,” and in 
that light its contents was more illuminating than the comments 
which had nothing but praise for the lecture “Progress of Thought.” 
He drew his illustrations from “the different historic ages, the 
nebular hypothesis, the development theory, the development of 
science and religion, and the growth of law. The lecturer did not 


25. Border <<" % December 10, 1869, January 6, 1870; Daily Kansas State Record, 
Topeka, February 2, , 1870; Topeka Daily Commonwealth, February 1, 1870. 
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find special creative acts, such as miracles, and derived all things 
by evolution. All religious faiths were developed one from another, 
and put on the same level as brother and sister.” 

The editor thought Moody's weakest point was inaccuracies of 
statement and generalization: “Another mind might perhaps take 
the same facts and arrive at an opposite result.” Among other things 
Moody held that the world’s greatest intellectual achievements were 
found along an isothermal zone of 40°. In closing the editor ex- 
pressed the hope that Moody would “follow his law of progress until 
he shall have eliminated all error from his system and shall take his 
stand on the everlasting platform of truth.” 

Returning the story to home ground, that multiple purpose 
organization, the Fort Scott Institute, requires attention again. Hav- 
ing been launched during 1869, it had been called a free religious 
society in which capacity it had sponsored Moody’s lectures, it had 
promoted a library, and in December, 1869, it had launched weekly 
Wednesday evening sociables, held often in the new Monitor read- 
ing room, which sometimes, at least, included lectures as well as 
dancing. Because Moody’s relations with Fort Scott were so closely 
allied with the activities of the Fort Scott Institute it seems justified 
to present briefly in continuity some of the highlights of both 
themes at this point, extending through the period 1870-1871. 

On February 15, 1870, the institute sponsored a lecture “Life 
Without and Life Within,” by the Rev. J. C. Post, the Baptist minis- 
ter. The next night they spent dancing, and to their music in the 
Monitor reading room, the compositors set the type for the Monitor 
issued the morning of March 17. On a Sunday, March 27, Moody 
lectured, both morning and evening in the same place. The follow- 
ing month, the institute provided a lecture by one of its members, 
D. A. Millington, on “Speculative Astronomy.” By mid-June 
Moody’s book The Science of Evil . . . had been written, at 
least in a trial draft. He gave a series of five readings from the 
book in Fort Scott and again in Mound City. The Monitor com- 
mented facetiously that: “He will find no lack of material on which 
to work in reducing the subject to a science.” ** 

In July Susan B. Anthony was visiting her brother, and while in 
Fort Scott, the institute engaged her to lecture, July 14, on “Work 
and Wages,” admission charge 50 cents. A small but select audience 
was said to have been present to hear her insist that women could 
free themselves only through the ballot. On Saturday evening, July 


26. Daily Monitor, February 15, 17, March 29, April 24, May 3, June 19, 1870; Border 
Sentinel, April 1, June 17, 1870. 
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16, she spoke again; “Why not?” in the Methodist church, answering 
objections to woman’s suffrage. For full measure, Taylor asked her 
to share the Methodist pulpit with him the next evening on the sub- 
ject of temperance. The Monitor congratulated Taylor on being 
a consistent advocate of woman’s rights, and suggested that Susan 
“has a somewhat new theory on the temperance problem.” 

“An astonishing crowd congregated at the Methodist Church on 
Sunday evening,” the Monitor reported—in spite of the almost un- 
bearable heat, and many were turned away. After being introduced 
by the minister, Miss Anthony spoke for nearly two hours: “She 
contends that man, in the management of society, is a grand failure, 

but she does not omit occasionally to upbraid her strong- 
minded sisters—but this for their mild submission to the tyranny 
of the male portion of the species.” The editor then concluded: 
“We cannot help thinking that if Miss Anthony had ever married 
it would have improved her opinion of the male sex.” ** 

As this lecture was delivered at the evening, or young people's 
service, a constructive suggestion offered by Miss Anthony, other 
than her hobby, was quite in order; the development of an institute 
to serve generally the needs of young people in the community. 
The local implications of that suggestion through the intervention of 
interested local elements led into the problem of the Y. M. C. A. and 
must be summarized in another context. In conclusion of this par- 
ticular Susan B. Anthony episode, however, attention should be 
called explicitly to what had happened. The Fort Scott Institute 
had been her original sponsor, and admission had been charged, 
resulting in a small audience. The Anthony following “snowballed” 
in spite of the heat when transferred to the Methodist church, the 
second, and particularly the third night, as a part of the regular 
Sunday evening service. The original sponsors were forgotten and 
such stimulus as Miss Anthony may have given to doing something 
more for young people was capitalized upon by the more conserva- 
tive Y. M. C. A. group at the expense of the institute, the much more 
radical “free religious society.” Of course, nothing of this sort had 
been “planned” by anybody. On the other hand, but quite unrelated 
to the foregoing, the position of the institute was strengthened by 
the American Unitarian Association of Boston which sent a gift of 41 
volumes of its publications including “the works of Channing, Nor- 
ton, Stanley, Wilson, Ware, Clarke, Bellows, Morrison, Sears, and 
others.” *8 


27. Daily Monitor, July 12-17, 19, 1870. 
28. Ibid., August 17, 1870, the text of resolution of thanks dated August 14, 1870. 
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At Mound City, Moody had used the Congregational church for 
the five evenings beginning June 20, 1870, upon which he had read 
installments from his Science of Evil. . . . Publicly, the Border 
Sentinel and its readers registered no expression about the incon- 
gruity of this procedure. A similar tolerance was in evidence when 
Moody endorsed a spiritualist lecturer, scheduled to speak in the 
Mound City courthouse, September 20, 21: “He is one of the 
champions of Spiritualism, and has long been doing gallant and 
honorable service in the cause of Reform. Turn out and hear the 
friend of man.” *° 

For the winter lecture season of 1870-1871, Moody prepared a 
lecture “The Reformer,” which was presented first at the Mound 
City courthouse, November 29: 

Prof. Moody’s lecture . . . was characteristic of the man who deliv- 
ered it: bold and fearless. Announcing truths which popular opinion is not 
prepared to endorse, yet which are incontrovertable, and will shine with 
brighter lustre as science and philosophy advance. 

Prof. Moody is too conversant with the history of the world to have his 
zeal dampened by a small audience in Mound City. As an offering of conso- 
lation, we beg to quote the old adage: “A prophet is not without honor, save 
in his own country.” 

The editor explained further in the Moody vein, that current ac- 
cepted ideas were once heresies.*® 

“The Reformer” was next delivered by Moody before the Fort 
Scott Institute in the Monitor reading room December 1. In an- 
nouncing Moody, the Monitor volunteered the comment that: “He 
gained the name of a talented lecturer last winter in the northern 
cities, and is recognized among the best thinkers and philosophers 
in this country, as Huxley and Spencer are in Europe.” Public 
co-operation with the institute was asked in encouragement of first 
class lectures for the coming winter. Apparently this kind thought 
was wasted upon Fort Scott, because: “Mr. Moody’s lecture last 
night was not as well attended as it should have been. It was a 
most beautiful and instructive lecture . . . Aside from the 
merits of the discourse, Mr. Moody had a pleasing and elegant 
delivery which is the soul of a lecture.” Next, Moody took his 
“Reformer” to Topeka.*! 

Tangible results of prolonged efforts came to both Moody and 
the institute early in 1871. The publication of The Science of Evil 

29. Border Sentinel, September 16, 1870. 


30. Ibid., November 25, December 2, 1870. 


ber 16, pow Monitor, November 29, December 1, 2, 16, 1870; Border Sentinel, Decem- 
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has been recorded already. In March, 1871, “The Fort Scott Insti- 
tute” was incorporated, without capital stock, for the purpose of 
“the advancement of Science, the diffusion of knowledge and the 
maintenance of a library.” 8? The charter was notarized before E. F. 
Ware, March 4, and filed March 7, 1871. The five incorporators, 
who were also its directors were O. A. Millington, J. R. Morley, 
Wiley Britton, V. W. Sunderlin, and John Farnsworth. The “So- 
ciable” of March 29 was held at the residence of Farnsworth. All 
members were invited to be present and to bring their friends: 
“Joel Moody will be present and ‘dish up’ the “Darwinian theory’ 
to the lovers of scientific knowledge.” ** Sometime during the en- 
suing months, after depending so long upon the Monitor reading 
room, the institute acquired a meeting place of its own. For some 
reason not now apparent, no historical account of the organization 
has been found and the reports of its activities in the Monitor were 
so irregular that a continuity cannot be satisfactorily established. 
But, in concluding this sketch it should be said, that before its 
passing from the scene Institute Hall provided another meeting 
place for various community gatherings. 


IV. The Science of Evil 


In his book, The Science of Evil, Moody’s inquiry into the origin 
of evil started with the questions and answers of primitive man: 
“Since the dawn of history a theological notion has embraced a 
scientific fact. . . . The early mind struggling for truth, seized 
a fact of Nature, and dressing it in a mythical garb, passed it down 
in song to the world. . . . Yet every explanation has some truth 
in it. Myths are by no means devoid of truth. They are the har- 
bingers of Science; the nursery songs of the world’s infancy.” 

The introduction to the book continued by declaring that most 
controversies turned, not on substance, but on a question of defini- 
tion: “This is the whole story of the controversy between the 
Idealist and Materialist; the whole story about Fate and Freedom. 
There is truth in both; and the one is dependent upon the other.” 
He warned of misconceptions about natural law, insisting that it 
was not a cause, but an effect, and that the characteristics of a law 
could only be inferred from the effects: “a law is only an effect 
of the action of [Infinite] Force on matter. Strictly speaking then, 
a law of Nature cannot be violated,’"—we cannot violate an eclipse 


32. “Corporation Charters (official copybooks from office of secretary of state, now in 
archives division, Kansas State Historical 4 ociety),” v. 3, p. 192. 


83. Daily Monitor, March 29, 1871. 
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—and violations of a law of nature as popularly misunderstood 
could not affect human welfare. Thus scientific predictability was 
an effect, or an evidence of law. 

With these premises held firmly in mind, Moody sought to de- 

scribe a subjective relativism of knowledge and ethics and reconcile 
them with the unique but finite individual and with infinite force 
and universal matter: 
That the world is in a continual transition, that it is forever “a becoming,” and 
never reaches any special goal, which can be clearly defined; that Theology must 
precede Science and is typical of it; and in fact that the whole religious history 
of the world is only typical of Science, and all god-names are only symbols of 
Force, he [Moody] has endeavored to make quite plain. Force personified in 
the god; is only Force made real in Science. The tyranny of a monotheistic 
worship, and the comparative freedom of a polytheistic one, is strikingly mani- 
fested throughout the world. The latter is conducive to the advancement of 
Science; the former is inimical thereto. . . . Science must be- strangled 
by the hand of the ancient Jew and Catholic, while it is nourished by the Greek 
and Protestant. . . . That the freedom of Science will one day take the 
place of a theologic tyranny, and that the scientific lecture will take the place 
of the Sunday sermon, is a fact shortly to be realized. It is a fact already knock- 
ing at the door of the Church. 

Having challenged his readers’ attention by a provocative intro- 
duction Moody proceeded to execute, in eight chapters, his plan of 
presentation of the science of evil. He concluded that evil had 
always existed and was necessary to a consciousness of good, and to 
a freedom of choice from alternatives in conduct. To Moody, man 
was the product of development, of a dualism: a finite manifestation 
of infinite force and universal matter. Man is no different from other 
animals except that he achieved an intelligence that set him apart 
from those animals that did not have it; and in consequence Moody 
found religion and morals the product of development also, but in- 
sisted that no necessary relation existed between them. As indi- 
cated in his introduction, science was evolved out of religion—the 
question “What?” was religious; the question “How?” was moral; and 
the question “Why?” was science. 

Moody cited two illustrations to serve as concrete examples of 
relativism. First, the wolf-lamb-grass chain of subsistence in which 
the wolf and the lamb differed in what was considered good and evil 
—lamb ate grass, and wolf ate lamb. The second was an imaginary 
conversation about ethics among eight participants representing 
different time periods and cultures; Jesus, Moses, David, Luther, 
a Protestant Christian, a Universalist, Whittier, and a Spiritualist. 
Each defined ethical values differently, yet documented his view by 
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a suitable citation to the Bible. Moody concluded: “how useless 
it is for one amidst such a complexity of opinions to define mo- 
rality.”. For him, wisdom and ignorance were absolutes, but there 
existed also, all gradations between: “It is just the same with mo- 
rality. It is a variable quantity, and passes onward from imperfec- 
tion, as the starting point, towards absolute perfection. The stand- 
ards of individuals and the ages are all different, and must neces- 
sarily be so, else there would be no varying conditions.” 

The several individuals or branches of the human race did not 
advance equally, according to Moody’s system, and he compared the 
relations of human cultures with those of geological structures: 
This age is not superimposed upon the past, burying it entirely . . .; but, 
like the geological strata, all the formations of past ages crop out on the surface 
of this age somewhere, showing us the changes which time has brought about. 
We study the past in its fossil remains, both in earth and man .. . so 
there are living representatives of moral doctrines which predominated in past 
ages, but which are now looked upon as barbarous and out of place. 

This law of varying conditions is organic, and perhaps inheres in the ultimate 
atom. Some generalizations upon this fact may not be out of place. 

The first great law we find in the world is, Nature, distributively, never re- 
peats herself. No two men, no two women, no two children, can be found 
exactly alike . . .; no two animals . . . no two plants alike 
and we presume no two ultimate atoms of matter alike. 

We are now able to see the immediate cause of so many conflicting opinions, 
and why people are engaged in an endless discussion of rights, privileges and 
duties. The true cause of an opinion lies further remote, and depends on the 
degree of knowledge. 

It is not safe to jump at conclusions about the consequences of 
Moody’s reasoning. His chapter two was headed: “Perfection in 
Man Forever Impossible.” He insisted upon “man’s unlimited im- 
perfection” in contrast with the traditional 18th century doctrine of 
the unlimited perfectibility of man. A person started from absolute 
ignorance, “having inherited . . . at most only a certain ten- 
dency or capacity to know, and perhaps certain instincts that are 
irrational,” but finite man could never reach absolute perfection. 
Misconception on that score, Moody concluded, had “always led 
to failure in ethical teachings” and to an erroneous concept of “the 
perfect law,” also impossible. The admonition of Jesus: “Be ye 
therefore perfect,” according to this logic was impossible, the prac- 
tical alternative being merely to “aim at perfection” leaving the 
course “open for each fallible person to aim as he sees fit. . . .” 

The task which Moody imposed upon himself was formidable— 
the reconciliation of the apparent complete relativism of knowledge 
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and of morals with his concept of the absolute ethical principle. 
Immediately there was no certainty, all was relative—but the even- 
tual goal of human striving was the reconciliation of the finite with 
the infinite force through the instrumentality of science. Whether 
or not his attempt was successful as a philosophical system may be 
open to question, but in any case, Moody was not alone in challeng- 
ing the still unsolved relativist dilemma. At any rate, he did not 
accept the defeatist position of the prevailing 20th century rela- 
tivism. 
V. Epwarp SCHILLER 

The third of the Kansas authored books of 1871 was Edward 
Schiller’s Hand-Book of Progressive Philosophy (New York: J. S. 
Redfield). This was the same Schiller who had established the 
Fort Scott Evening Post in 1869. The United States census of 1870 
listed him as a Saxon, and 42 years of age. His wife was born in 
New York, and his two children in Louisiana in 1862 and 1864, 
indicating that he had been within the Southern Confederacy dur- 
ing the American Civil War. He dedicated his book to Wiley 
Britton, later to be widely known as the historian of the Civil War 
on the Kansas-Missouri border. He explained in the preface that 
the book was designed for the general reader, and there was no 
pretense of originality. “Living remote from the great centres of 
thought, I have not recently had access to extensive libraries, and 
some of my quotations have been made from memory:” 

After commenting on the general uselessness of encyclopedias for 
philosophy, he explained further that many of his notes had been 
made years earlier, and might be rusty. In chapter 11 he explained 
that an innate impulsion within man for self-expression was his 
reason for writing this book. It was made up of 39 short chapters 
divided into three groups. In part one, he laid his philosophical 
ground work about the nature of the individual man. Two prop- 
erties of the soul were thought and love the soul’s sojourn on earth 
was preparatory, any return to earth was improbable, and a day of 
judgment was repudiated. “Truth was born with us,” and was lost, 
he said, by contact with the world: “Children will naturally speak 
the truth,” and “The aim of science . . . is the discovery of 
truth.” Furthermore: “virtue cannot exist without truth.” The 
powers of the soul were dormant until developed by the mutual in- 
fluence of others in society, and as authority for this view, he cited 
Aristotle. Although man was created in God’s image, Schiller in- 


13—3189 
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sisted that he was not a mere instrument, but possessed reason and 
choice, doubt preceding knowledge. 

In part two, Schiller described his theories of religious belief and 
a cyclical pattern of development of theological thought in all re- 
ligions: monotheism to polytheism, and return to monotheism. As 
applied to Christianity, he saw the universal principle illustrated 
in the monotheism of Jesus, then the introduction of polytheism step 
by step with the victory of trinitarianism over unitarianism, and the 
introduction of the virgin, the apostles, and saints as intermediaries 
who must be venerated. He insisted, as against August Comte, 
the French sociologist, that Protestantism, however deficient in 
some respects, nevertheless made a positive contribution toward 
separation of philosophy from religion. But Schiller dated this 
separation as an explicit issue as stemming from G. W. F. Hegel 
(1770-1831) through David Friederich Strauss (1808-1874), and 
Joseph Ernest Renan (1823-1892), especially the latter.** 

Both Strauss and Renan had been orthodox Christians, one Prot- 
estant and the other Catholic, and both reluctantly arrived at sub- 
stantially the same conclusions: Jesus was a mortal man only; the 
Christian religion contained things that Jesus did not teach; and 
the tendency of the age was toward monotheism—religion recon- 
structed through the aid of philosophy. Schiller insisted that 
Strauss and Renan did not wish to destroy the church, but to save 
it—reconstructed. He refused to condemn ceremonies outright, 
because “they have been of vast benefit to humanity itself.” For 
him, prayer and worship were a human necessity, because through 
these rites men turned aside “to ponder on the great source of all 
existence—the Creator. They inculcated love, not of God alone, 
but of their fellow-men.” For Schiller: “Philosophy . . . has 
simplified religion.” In the United States he pointed to Unitarian- 
ism as the American manifestation of the return to monotheism; 
but he warned that the achievement of that ideal of pure monothe- 
istic religion as a general condition was slow and would not occur 
in his or even the next generation. 

In reviewing Schiller’s Hand-Book of Progressive Philosophy, 
editor Wilder, evidently not prepared to endorse the contents per- 
sonally, wrote: 

If this book finds many readers, it will find many haters, for it arrays it- 


self against the whole theological world. The author does not believe in 
the inspiration of the Scriptures or the Divinity of Christ, and is one of the 


84. Schiller dismissed Hegel’s philosophical system as such as “comparatively un- 
noticed at present.” 
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coolest iconoclasts we have ever read. . . . But it lacks the eloquence, 
the rhetoric, the enthusiasm, the wit, and the imagination which have given 
to the books of Buckle, Renan and Theodore Parker, advocating the same 
theories, so much of their popularity.” 


Although living in the same town nearly five months, Wilder con- 
fessed that he had not talked to Schiller.** But about the same 
time, Wilder called the attention of his readers to Charles Dar- 
win’s new book, The Descent of Man, in which the conclusion was 
made explicit that man had evolved from a lower form of life: 
“The present work of Darwin, like his ‘Origin of Species,’ is at- 
tracting wide notice and extensive and varied comment.” ** 

The Topeka Kansas State Record looked upon Schiller’s book 
with favor, approved its “plain English” and commended it to 
the clergy and to all interested in philosophy: “It bears evidence 
of being the work of a thoughtful and intelligent person, who un- 
doubtedly knows more than he gets credit for among his neigh- 
bors.” The Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier said that he “rambles through- 
out history to find support for his preconceived theories,” but 
had no system of his own. The Philadelphia Argus said: “This 
book is full of modesty and mistakes. As to modesty, it is founded 
on truth, and we admire its candor.” The term “Progressive” was 
thought to be unwarranted because men rate progress differently, 
and the readers were warned about the blind leading the blind.*” 

At home Wilder was giving the book some second thoughts, 
partly stimulated by the report of the local book dealer: 

The Fort Scott Philosophy, Mr. Grossman informs us, has met with a good 
sale in this city, and the demand continues. It is evident that Fort Scott is 
determined to know what kind of a philosopher she has living with her, and 
what his philosophy is. The book has been generally and favorably noticed 
by the press—more attention having been given to it than we supposed it would 
receive. The author was unwise in frankly saying that he lived in Kansas, 
and could not consult great libraries. Some of the reviewers mention this 
fact, and say no more. Of course no man in Kansas can think or write! Kan- 
sas has done something, in days gone by, towards setting other men thinking. 

Schiller next turned his attention to historical work, dealing with 
aspects of European history. Delivered first as lectures, five essays 
were printed in the Kansas Magazine during 1872. As were many 
Fort Scott men, Schiller was interested in promoting the interests 
of the city and the area it served and tied its future to its mineral 
resources. From political history he turned to geological history 

35. Daily Monitor, March 3, April 14, 1871. 


86. Ibid., April 26, 1871. 
87. Ibid., April 16, May 4, 1871. 
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and made a geological survey of the country to the south of Fort 
Scott. Communications, that is railroads, were essential to the ex- 
ploitation of this potential wealth, especially a rail connection 
through the mineral region to Memphis. In 1873 Schiller moved to 
Memphis where he joined the editorial staff of the Avalanche,* 
and in 1877 was reported as still with the same newspaper. Schiller 
died, September 9, 1881, at San Antonio, Tex. Alone in the world, 
and his background unknown, his fellow printers on the Daily 
Express at that city buried him. From his private belongings the 
fact of his former residence at Fort Scott was learned—also that 
he was the author of a book. A letter of inquiry to the Monitor 
sought news of surviving relatives, but an eight-year absence from 
Fort Scott (1873-1881) and its shifting population had erased vir- 
tually all specific memories about its once distinguished citizen. 
One contribution was alleged, but cannot yet be verified, that, be- 
sides the book on philosophy, he had written a book on law. But 
about all this, the editor of the Monitor was quite vague.*® 

Before leaving the subject of Moody and Schiller a few observa- 
tions are in order. Both emphasized that they were proceeding 
scientifically in their philosophies, and that their findings were 
the product of science. Evidently both relied for the most part 
upon the same 19th century writers, but they differed somewhat in 
sources and emphasis. Schiller depended more upon the European 
continental, and especially the German philosophical tradition, 
while Moody reflected more of English thought. They were dia- 
metrically opposed, however, on the role of monotheism and poly- 
theism in relation to freedom. Not only did the relativism of evo- 
lution put them in opposite camps in these matters (pluralism v. 
monism), but it deprived both of them of philosophical and moral 
certainty as an immediate goal. Both were compelled to rely 
upon an existentialist if not a stoical endurance of an imperfect 
finite world, but both still clung to the concept of absolutes in an 
infinite universe toward which man might strive through science. 

The three men considered in this essay do not exhaust the budget 
of philosophers for the 1870's in Kansas or even in Fort Scott. Sev- 
eral others will be noticed in due course. These three were icono- 
clastic in several senses. The more obvious aspect is their chal- 
lenge of orthodox religion. A notable point implicit in the fore- 
going review is the minor role of the so-called enlightenment of the 
18th century as traditionally focused upon France and Paris. 


38. Ibid., May 11, September 1, 1872; October 26, 1873; April 12, 1877. 
89. Ibid., September 17, 1881. The editor was in error about dates. 
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Finally, two related Kansas myths, that Kansas is the child of New 
England, and that Kansas is Puritan, are challenged indirectly by 
the evidence that the inspiration for most of the philosophical and 
theological dissent stemmed from elsewhere—particularly, direct 
from 19th century Great Britain and Germany. 

A final point of emphasis is appropriate as a closing thought. 
Local history is the foundation of all history. The locality is the 
special scene where occurs the intermingling with the primary folk 
heritage of ideas from the outside. This hybridization, or cross- 
fertilization of different strains of thought, as in the biological or- 
ganism, produces new virility and originality. This folk process, 
as seen here at work, is more, much more, than the mere incorpora- 
tion of the great thought of the 19th century into the local levels 
of culture. Out of this local space called Kansas and other com- 
parable localities emerge creative minds and original ideas to com- 
pete at several larger levels of partitioned space. The great per- 
sonalities and great ideas of every culture originated in some local 
space. The history of the United States, or of any other nation, 
cannot be written adequately or be understood in all its unique- 
ness except it is written from the bottom up, from the foundations 
of its multiple localities. 





Letters of Daniel R. Anthony, 1857-1862— 
Continued 
Edited by Epcar LancsporF and R. W. RicHMoND 
Part Two, 1858-1861 
I. THe Letrers 


LEAVENWORTH 2ond Jany 1858 


Dae FATHER 


Can you make arrangements to spend the summer in Leaven- 
worth? I will guarantee you $1,000. per annum. There is a large 
number of Dwellings say 1,000, in this town uninsured, it needs 
only solicitation to get them, and then not one fourth the labor re- 
quired in Rochester—no dwelling insured at less than 1.% 

Genl Bennett wants me to pay some attention to Kansas City & 
other Missouri towns, and will probably wish me to be their super- 
vising agent for the Missouri River country this year also—+ Could 
you sell any of the property do so at % the market value, or price 
usually valued at by you. All appearances indicate a large business 
here this spring— Is not your office business to small for two— 
and cannot you or Aaron make as much alone, as both of you to- 
gether? I would like to have you try the business here a short time 
at any rate I think Aaron would like the place and the busi- 
ness— the only question is can you do better here and enjoy your- 
self better than in Rochester— 

I would not exchange my chance here for the best business you 
have in town (with no capital or same as I have) our telegraph 
line will be completed to this place by the 15th Jany 1859—? 

I have engaged a new office 16 ft front 38 ft deep—on first floor 
of a two story building, brick, 12 ft between joints—with a front 
built higher than the adjoining buildings—and am to have the whole 
front for my advertising with signs &c This office is only a few 
doors below my present office and is one of the best locations in the 
city— 

Yesterday New Years with four others made calls and I had a 
good opportunity as we rode about town with a four horse carriage 


Epcar Lancsporr is assistant secretary and Rosert W. Ricumonp is the state archivist 
of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
1. J. B. B tt of Cinci ti, Ohio, general agent for the Aetna Insurance Company. 


2. Anthony’s prediction about the arrival of the telegraph in Leavenworth was only 
ten days in error. The poles were up at Leavenworth in December, 1858, and the line 
was completed to the town on January 25, 1859. 
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to see the rapid growth of the place. buildings constantly going— 
two or three hundred dwellings now being finished— And now is 
the time to make a strike, once get them insured and then the work 
is done— only continue doing so— Write me what you think 
about this matter— I think the prompt manner in which business 
is done here would please you. What is needed is to talk the thing 
right up— 

I have a good charter for insurance Life Fire & Mar[inJe with 
banking privileges—am elected President of it—with old Lyman 
Scott as one of the Directors he takes $20,000 stock—he is one of 
our wealthiest men—* think it a good thing— And if you was 
here you might do a good business just insuring lives— I suppose 
Aaron would have no idea of moving west—although I have written 
him on the subject. Look this matter over thoroughly and see if you 
dont feel disposed to try this place a month or two—or longer— 

Wilder will visit Rochester about the 15 Jany—will return to 
Leavenworth 15th Feby or lst March— _ I shall open an account in 
New York in the spring— Write soon. 

Truly D. R. ANrHony 


LEAVENWORTH KANSAS 


April 24th 1858 


Dear FATHER 

About one month ago I sent you note for $1,000 Three 
months dated April 4th 58. with directions to get it discounted 
and have notes forwarded to me by Express. 

I have not heard one word from it. Whether it has reached you 
or what has been done or will be done. 

New York drafts are selling here at 1% discount for currency 
(Bank notes) or 4% discount for Gold. 

So you will readily see that I can make a good thing if I only had 
the money to operate with. 

Drafts on New York are selling at from 1% to 3% 

I have sold the Land warrants I brought out with me (880 acres) 
at a profit of $95.— Business prospects here are fine. Many Emi- 
grants are coming in. Mostly bona fide Settlers. 

In pleasent weather our Levee, Main Cherokee & Delaware 
Streets are fairly blocked up with teams— 

Leavenworth is the commercial metropolis of Kansas and will be 
of the whole country west of this point— 


3. Lyman Scott emigrated to Kansas from Pennsylvania in 1857 and in 1858 was 
elected to the territorial legislature. 
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My Fire insurance premiums for this month amount already to 
$1500. It is better than I anticipated, and no credits have been ex- 
tended to customers. 

Have made up my mind not to engage in any Land Speculations, 

Our best business Lots sustain good prices, better than last year. 
Outside suburban property has depreciated slightly. 

Lands remain about the same. Any investments made in Lands 
at or near the Government price will be profitable—and a large tract 
will come into market next July. Money is comeing in more freely. 

I have been buying some Exchange on New York this month and 
have written to New York to open an account with some Bank, and 
have also ordered a book of Drafts to be got up in good Style— 

My insurance business can not continue as large during the sum- 
mer Have just engaged a very competent German to canvass for 
me among our foreign people— We have a large number of Ger- 
mans here—his name is “Aug Shickedantz. he was educated in an 
insurance office in Germany— I like him very much, he is a genv- 
ine go ahead fellow. He says he is an advertisement himself—he is 
popular— 

Hope you will write by first mail. Have small notes sent— It 
will have good circulation. 


Have heard nothing from Merritt 


Your Son 
D. R. ANTHONY 


Myron Strong has gone East. he has made some good business 
arrangements there 

Doct John Reid has gone into the country with Wilder 

H D Mann has gone also—he likes the country very much 

Mr. Williams son of Major John Williams is here, he goes out to 
Utah as Train Master— 

Rev. Mr. Kalloch of Boston came up on the same boat I did—he is 
to locate in this city & practice Law— 

Mr Green of South Adams Mass is clerking here— 

Mr Marsh formerly ticket agent at South Adams is at Wyandott 

The above are all the personal matters I can think of at present— 

In haste 
DRA 
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LEAVENWORTH June 20th, 1858 
DaniEL ANTHONY EsqQ., 
Rochester N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

. . If you cant make a living in Rochester I would hire a 
mel boy about 65 years of age and could afford to give him $1,000 
a year, providing he would pay his attention to business— last 
month I sent premiums as follows 
($381. prems is let run into Aetna $670.20 
June account—as my June Home 533.50 
prems will be smaller ) Charter Oak 222. 

My profits for May about Ocean 275. Total 1700.70 
$300. 

I did not expect Richardson or Chappell would call— Your fears 
about troubles affecting business here are groundless— Business 
can be transacted here as safely as in Rochester— I owe nobody 
except $218.25 at Union Bk and $200. to A. M. McLean for which I 
have cash on hand ready to pay at any moment—and be square 
with the world— Now if you can sign the note and Sleep nights 
without dreaming Alms houses and Poor houses &c . . . I wish 
you would do so and I can make money out of and pay the notes 
when due— If you think you cant—why say you dont wish to and 
direct Aaron to return the note at once— I have two friends in 
Kansas both rich one said to be worth $50,000. who went on my 
Aetna Bail Bond for $1,500.— 

Had a letter from Merritt about June 5th he was working hard— 
think I shall send Tim to help him the balance of the year— He 
can then Plow & fence a large quantity of Land— 

Write often and dont have the Blues you wont live half as long— 
nor as well. 

Your Son 
D. R. ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH KANSAS 
June 29th 1858 

Dear FATHER 

Have just recd letter from Aetna Co desiring me (at my “earliest 
convenience”) to go to “Glenwood Mills Co Iowa” relative to a 
loss which they have sustained there on a policy issued by an up 
River agent— I shall go on the Ist July. will be gone ten 
days. so you see I shall soon be compelled to hire a “boy” to stay 
in the office and run about the street on errands. 
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I sent Tim down to Osawatomie to work for Merritt. I also sent 
M some clothing and—( $20) twenty dollars “Suffolk Bank” Boston 
—to buy cow &c— 

Premiums in June amount to about $1200.— and think I shall 
[have] every dollar due me on insurance paid by tomorrow 
night— and all reports and remittance made at same time— 

Weather intensly hot no rain for two whole days. River the 
highest it has been thus far this season. The Missioui is so rapid 
that it never rises to do much damage— The water whether high 
or low runs like water at the tail of a mill race—4 to 8 miles an hour, 
and it is against this that our steamers have to run, Making only 100 
to 150 miles per day. up Stream & 200 down stream. 

I have some little money loaned at 5% per month— _you can 
Keep your funds where it brings you 5 per cent per annum. Mary 
D[itt]o and Aaron I have written once or twice and he hasnt 
pluck enough to say he dont want to send it out here into my unsafe 
keeping— 

If you could sell your property for % its value I would advise you 
to move here forthwith. I think times will be hard & money will 
command a high price for some time to come— pts 

Most of eastern people seem to prefer travelling on those old 
fashioned slow coaches which are liable to upset at almost every 
ditch or swampy place or creek, instead of which they might ride 
in a new velvet cushioned Rail car at the rate of 30 miles per hour 
with almost perfect safety— 

Another reason why this country is better than the East is the 
climate is excellent, the air so pure—that you seldom meet with a 
case of consumption or “Hipo” the latter disease is almost un- 
known. 

I have taken but one Life risk since my return this spring _pre- 
mium $352.00 but I fear it will not be taken I canceled three fire 
policies last month for non payment of premiums— amounting to 
($126.00)— they were all good—but I did not wish to break a 
good rule. the same men say they will insure with me next 
month— 

What arrangements are you making for business another year— 
It seems you might all do better— Insurance business can only be 
done here by personal solicitation and it is much harder to do it in 
Rochester than here— Can give you or Aaron agency of Aetna at 
any point in Kansas. 

When obliged to stop in St. Joseph for a few hours I went into the 
street and took two risks—profits ($20.75 )— 
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Money can be made here—the only joke is the saving of it— 
Well I hope you Mother and all are feeling as well as the married 
& unmarried portion of the family in Kansas— 
Truly D. R. AntHony 


LEAVENWORTH KANSAS 
July 4th 1858 
Dear SISTER 

Have been awaiting a through Steamer for Council Bluffs, for 
the last three days. very few steamers go above St. Joseph. Expect 
the boat along every hour. River continues very high so boating 
is good as it can be against a current which runs from 4 to 8 miles 
an hour. shall be back by the 15th Inst. 

I continue to board at the same place, price only $4.00 per week, 
day board. live better than I have found anywhere heretofore. 
weather continues hot. 

Jack Henderson was advised to leave town yesterday, which he 
concluded to do forthwith. Some other climate will be more con- 
genial to his health I presume. others will soon be notified to visit 
other portions of our favored country. which they no doubt will 
voluntarially or involuntarially. Many of the notorious Border 
Ruffians are comeing back and our citizens think for their own pro- 
tection they should not be allowed to stay here— 

Marcus J. Parrott our member of Congress returned last evening. 
we procured a Band of Music and serenaded him at the Planters 
Hotel. Think he is more decided than when he went to Wash- 
ington. 

Have just returned from my suday Dinner. It consisted of 
Broiled Spring chickens, New Potatoes, Corn Bread, Wheat Bread, 
good Butter, Lettuce, Tomattoes Stewed, Pickles, & cherry pie. 
All good. So you see every thing goes on well in boarding line. 

Mr. Susk [or Lusk] of Elwood Kansas, has just returned from 
Paola near to Osawatomie. Said he met Merritt just beyond Kansas 
City with his oxen returning home with a load of goods for mer- 
chants.—I sent him $20.00 by Tim last sunday— 

Will send you deeds for you to sign when I return from the 
north. Property can be bought very low, some good lands for 
$2.00 which will be good investments. 


_ 4 John D. “Jack” Henderson was active in Proslavery politics and was for a short 
time owner of the Leavenworth Journal. He served the territory as public printer and was 
chairman of the Central Democratic Committee in 1857. A committee investigating 
fraudulent votes cast at the January 4, 1858, election charged Henderson with illegal action 
in connection with forged ballots at the Delaware Agency and his position in Leavenwo' 
apparently was not secure after that. 
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They are putting up a good 8 Story Brick Flouring mill here— 
& 3 or 4 brick Stores this season, and any number of wood build- 
ings. . . . All crops here I think will be good. 

Wish I had some one East to Act in conjunction with me in 
Land Warrants & Exchange. on the lot of Warrants I bought in 
March I made $100.— but I have written Father and Aaron time 
and again, and can get no answers. they dont want to do any thing. 
are afraid, or something, I don’t know. but they might write and 
decline to [do] any thing. When I was in Rochester Father & 
Aaron both talked matter over and I supposed it was understood 
plainly what they were willing to do. If they had continued 
buying Land warrants and had bought no more per month than | 
did say 8 or 10, I could have made $300. or more, and so with 
money If I had it. I dont want my matters talked over with every 
body. I am getting along well, and can get along without help 
and do better than all the family east put together. but if they 
felt disposed to assist even for no more than is due—I could suc- 
ceed much better. But I do want to know exactly what I can 
depend upon. 

I think of moving into an office just south of where I am now, 
and get on the first floor. Have got my new Safe in it. Wish you 
would write again soon. 

Truly 
D. R. ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH KANSAS 
July 18th 1858 

Dear SISTER 

Your very welcome favor of the 28th Ultimo arrived here yester- 
day. I left home on the 4th for Glenwood Mills Co Iowa, about 
20 miles south of Council Bluffs to investigate a loss for the Aetna 
Ins Co risk taken by the Nebraska City Agent. policy $5,000, 
amount claimed $2200. after looking in to the case fully I become 
fully Satisfied the Gentlemen were extravagent in their demands, 
and had made some errors in their proofs— by hard work for two 
days and nights taking inventories, of amount of sales on credit, for 
cash, on orders & for Barter and taking the Gentlemens own state- 
ments & Books for a guide they with out any admonition from me 
concluded they were not entitled to over $600.— I think it one 
of the cutest things I ever did, and if I mistake not—it will be ap- 
preciated at the Cincinnati office— and indirectly will be of some 
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advantage to me. General Bennett also wrote that all my actions in 
the Omaha trip last month were perfectly satisfactory, and my ap- 
pointments confirmed— 

You see I am somewhat conceited. But I think I can say that no 
man with whom I have become acquainted in the west is better 
posted in insurance than myself— Business for this month very 
light—last mo $150. —less this mo.— 

Havent heard a word from Merritt or Tim since I sent him down 
to Oss[awatomie] two weeks ago— 

When I left home for Iowa I was unwell—but took Steamer to 
St. Joseph then took a Stage Hack 130 miles to Glenwood— We 
have had heavy rains the creeks were high. Many bridges gone— 
and one small stream was overflowed—1l0 feet deep on the bottom 
Lands—and 50 ft deep in the channell We could not take the 
stage over and had to cross in a skiff—distance from shore to shore 
one mile—ordinarially only 100 feet— rode 2 days & 2 night 
stopped 2 days in Glenwood & went back over the same route— 
was pretty well bunged up—but on investigation” think it has bene- 
fitted the “Billious” indisposition—Yet I am not fully Satisfied that 
the incessant jolting thumping was the sole cause of relief. when at 
the Hotel in Glenwood I was attacked in the night by numberless 
Bed Bugs as large as Pancakes, and in the morning I had the satis- 
factions of seeing the Blood thirsty villians weltering in their own 
blood. Now it may be they only sucked the bad blood out of 
me. at any rate I am not any better satisfied with that kind of treat- 
ment, than you are with allopathy. 

I have written in much of a hurry. My style of writing Home 
letters perhaps do not show any great amount of care—but just 
rattle right along. But in my business letters I sometimes write 
model Letters— 

As to note & money matters at home I would not have Father or 
Mother do anything that will give them one hours trouble or 
anxiety.— 

D R ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH KANSAS 
July 16, 1858 
Dear AARON 
Have just time to say we have had a terrible fire burning 30 
Stores & contents and at one time threatening the whole town— 
Total Loss $125,000, insurance 37,000 as follows Aetna $15,000, 
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Home 10,000 Charter Oak $7,000. Western Vally (Hurd agt) 
Chicago 4 to $6,000.— 

The Genl Agent of the Phoenix of Hartford was here during the 
fire. I heard of him next day and saw him— he asked me what 
I could do for them. I told him he could see what I had done for 
the Aetna Home & Charter Oak. and he gave me the agency of 
the Phoenix Co 

The Agency of the Safeguard was sent me a few days ago.—with 
policies &e— one policy Aetna Co $6,000 I think is void— Home 
& C. O. Cos Total— This is hard commencement, but hope to do 
better. Am writing policies right along— In all, prems taken 
about $8,000.— 

If money is [available?] send Draft— Water higher than any 
time heretofore this season. Rain last night and tonight— It don't 
[rain] in any part of the world half as hard as here— 

I enclose Merritts last letter— 

Tru[l]y 
D. R. ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH Kan August 3, 1858 
Dear SISTER 

Your letter dated the day after our long to be remembered fire 
come to hand in due season, but has not been answered because 
my time has been almost wholly occupied in settling & paying 
losses to the amount of $27,000. Well most of them have been 
paid already and I am afloat again with the same craft colors flying 
and a better reputation than ever, but cant say that I want many 
such advertisements. 

Have move[d] into my new office a one story frame building 
well finished & furnished—BedRoom carpeted &c—board at the 
same place— And in the course of two weeks expect to be settled 
and pursuing the even tenor of our (my) way— Had a letter from 
Merritt a few days (20) ago—he was well &c glad to have Tim— 
cant write a long letter to night Have a good many long business 
letters to day. 

Have got the Agency of Phoenix Ins Co. of Hartford. Their Gen 
agt was here the night of the fire— 


5. According to the Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, July 17, 1858, the fire started 
during the night of July 14 in Market Hall at the corner of Delaware and Third streets and 
extended east on each side of Delaware, north on Third and east on Shawnee. The news- 
paper estimated that 35 buildings were destroyed or damaged. Since the town’s fire fight- 
ing equipment was practically nonexistent it was fortunate that a heavy rain began before 
the blaze consumed the entire business section. 
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Lecompton swindle I “guess” is settled— our town was wide 
awake ® 

I worked all day in my office F C Bennett Bro[ther] of Genl 
Bennett was here to settle losses, remained nine days and paid all 
up— He is a gentlemanly A No 1 man—seemed to be well 
pleased with my business notwithstanding the heavy losses. Says 
the companies that grumble when they loose are only showing they 
do not understand their business— Write soon 

Dant R. ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH Kansas Sept 10th 1858 
Dear SISTER 

Your letter of the 2ond Inst come to hand today. You are my 
only regular correspondent. would like to have been home to visit 
with Dan & Sarah—but it woulnd pay just now, as this is my har- 
vest time, and Ive made up my mind to gather the crops before the 
Storms come. 

My business is better than heretofore. My first renewel (annual ) 
premium was paid this month— I shall have 3 $10,000. risks this 
mo l—of $200. prem 1 of $250. — 1 of 350. prem— _ two, 
5,000 risks— 1 of $150. prem & 1 of $165. — several smaller 
prems of $128, 140, —168, $50, $60, 36, 20, & down to $2. — pre- 
mium in Aug $2,444.00. prems so far this mo 1,700. will reach 
2,500 I think. You can say to all friends I am doing well—very well 
& Kansas is my home— give them no figures (except family )— 

If our Land sales go off, I want to get hold of 1280.—(8 quarters ) 
acres providing I can get it for Land Warrants— shall have the 
funds to do so, and believe Lands are sure. I have arrangements 
for choice selections. The sales ought to be postponed for benefit 
of actual settlers but if it comes off Im in.— 

Sept llth 

I was interrupted last night and so will finish this morning— We 
are now having beutiful weather— it has been cold & rainy. 
the nights are cold now— Have had some symptoms of the Fever 
—but not enough to cause me to take Quinine, or any other medi- 
cine. taking the filthy condition of our city into consideration the 
people have been very healthy this summer, in grading the streets 
they have left whole Blocks or Squares without a place for the water 
to run off— 

6. On August 2, 1858, the people of Kansas voted on whether to accept the Proslavery 


Lecompton constitution under the conditions established by congress. It was rejected 
decisively, 11,300 to 1,788. 
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For the past week I have been boarding at a Hotel— Mr Ham- 
lin has been moving—expect to go back again this or next week— 


Have written Dan S. twice this past summer & spring and no 
reply—shall let [him] write next time I reckon— Josh R. C. talked 
of coming out here and wrote me in regard to it— what is he 
doing—or intend to do— Have made up my mind to let the 
people have their way, and if they dont want to trust Kansas they 
neednt thats all— 

Have heard nothing from Merritt since I wrote you before. 

Our Municipal election has passed off. Elected 3 Douglass Dem- 
ocrats—2 old line whigs & 14 Republicans to the diferent offices, 
all of them however run on tickets headed Free State—no ticket 
was headed Republican—American whig or Democrat—all the 
Whiskey—Ruffians—Irish Catholic & Douglas Democrats pulled 
together— We have a large population of ignorance here—_ they 
raised the cry of Free white state for white men— For one I am 
in favor of putting in the word White in our Republican Platform in 
Kansas to combat the ignorance and predudice of the Irish—_ it is 
throwing cake to our enemy—but it will deprive them of their only 
rallying cry— and in reality will make no difference in the end— 

The great cry now is nigger nigger nigger. I tell many who raise 
the cry that niggers in New York are better educated—more inteli- 
gent & industrious than they themselves are— I wish Fred Doug- 
las—C L Remond would come here and Lecture—' I think it 
would be perfectly safe—and they would draw immensely— I 
have already earned the reputation of being one of the most radical 
men in Kansas. My name was used by the opp[osition] speakers 
as the embodiment of all that was horibly in the way of Niggerdom. 
But after all in business I have the full confidence of the people— 

The Hartford Fire Ins Co have appointed an agent here a Mr 
C. B. Brace— _ think I can keep up my row— _ I wish Father was 
here to assist me in soliciting Dwelling Fire risks & Life risks. 
Think I will try and Trotter the Napoleon if Solicitors to come out— 

I wish Father or Aaron would give me full list of amounts lost by 
each company in late fires in Rochester— I believe I wrote them 
that I lost $1,000, for Charter Oak at St Joseph Mo fire on the 16th 
August last— 

The business I have keeps one man quite business [busy?]—par- 


7. Frederick Douglass, 1817[?]-1895, and Charles L. Remond, 1810-1873, were out- 
standing Negro leaders in the struggle for abolition of slavery. Both were noted lecturers 
and Douglass was also a journalist. Remond served as a delegate to the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention at London in 1840. 
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ticularly as I make full applications on every risk—and copy and re- 
port same to company and do it all myself— I hope mother will 
conclude to write— My time has been constantly occupied with 
my business so that I have not visited any one or attended to any- 
thing but business since my return west— 

I dont think I shall come home this winter— Have written you 
mostly about myself—as most every thing else you already know— 
Havent had time to send deeds for you Mary & Father to make yet. 

Regards to all good Friends 

Your Bro. 
D. R. ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH Sept 15th 1858 
Deak AARON 

Yours of the 7th Inst with D & F canceled note come to hand 
this morning. I think Father has a $1,000. note of my make wont 
you send ittome.— My business last month was $2444.00 in prems. 
This month they will reach $3,000.— my first annual renewels 
come round this mo. 

The Piano investment may pay but $250, would buy 200 acres of 
good land in some parts of Kansas which some day will be worth 
$10. or more per acre 

I am negotiating for a first class lot on Main St adjoining my office 
—24 by 125 ft to alley in rear—price $2,000— during the excite- 
ment 18 months ago they asked $4,000 for same Lot. I am not going 
to run in debt— _I have a $1,000 cash on hand over all my liabili- 
ties— My opinion is property will advance here next spring. Have 
not sold a foot of land and dont intend to at present— — 

I notice Trotter is on a trip west. I would like to have him here 
for this winter. 

And if you and Father can make any arrangement and Father 
inclines I would like to have him in Leavenworth. My business 
keeps me right at home— The Western Valley Ins Co of Chicago 
lost $6,700 by the fire of July 15th none of which has been 
paid— they are bogus— The parties here who were insured in 
that company offered to pay my expenses and $10. per day if I 
would go to Chicago and settle for them to my best— My business 
here would not permit—as I could leave no one to attend to it— I 
wanted to go & slip down to Rochester— But concluded to work 
while the sun shone— 

The Charter must suffer some—did Sheldon or you take the risks 
inC.O.Co_ If you have lost only 3,000 in all fires since the Minerva 


14—3189 
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Hall—you have escaped well. Have taken one life risk to 
day— the second since my agency commenced— prem $14.20 | 
charge $5. Survey & Policy on Steam risks—$2.50 on Mercantile 
risk—$2.00 on dwelling risks—& $1. for Renewel Receipts— 

Have just got me a new case for Ins papers Glass front all in 
good shape. My office is one of the pleasentest in town although 
only a one story frame— 

Have just taken a risk in Aetna $10,000 on a first class Brick Flour- 
ing Mill at 34% 

Have had only two letters from home lately, Susan & yours— 

Have had some symptoms of the Ague. took Quinine and it has 
give in— I hope and believe— 

Have heard nothing from Merritt lately— 

Truly D. R. AnrHony 


LEAVENWORTH KANSAS 
Oct 7th 1858 
Dear Bro 

As Sept is undoubtedly my best month for 1858. thought I would 
give you the Figures on premiums. Aetna Fire $2253.50— Aetna 
Inland $184.95 Home $425.60 Charter Oak $718. State $535.00 
Ocean $385.40 Phoenix $150. Safeguard $168.00 Total amount 
Fire & Inland premiums in Sept $4,820.45— 1 Life policy prem 
$15.00 I wanted to reach even thousands but couldnt.— 

Have just recd letters from Genl Bennett saying the Omaha 
agency wants attending to also that he wants me to go to westem 
Iowa and settle a loss— and last night I heard of the snagging of 
the Steamer “D. A. January” I had insured on Dry Goods on her 
about $5,000. Shall go down by first boat to attend to it may go 
as far as St Louis & Cincinnatti— This is the first heavy loss I have 
had on the river. The river is now very low—only one boat up this 
week and now is Thursday. All my business for September with all 
the different companies was settled and paid on the 2ond Inst— 
your letter dated 21 Sept come to hand on the 28th— pretty fair 
traveling— Have had some Fever—but think I [am] over it now— 
these cold snapps will wind it up—_ we had frost last night for the 
first [time]— Have heard from Merritt by way of Tim. Tim & 
Mary were the sick ones—* Sent Tim $10. to buy “Quinine’— 
The starving process is the sure way to cure ague— 

As ever 
D. R. ANTHONY 


8. Mary A. Luther was married to Merritt April 2, 1858. Tim has not been identified. 
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LEAVENWORTH Kan 22 Nov 1858 
DeaR SISTER 

Well I am back from Omaha Bluffs Glenwood & other places 
north, and was very fortunate in all my business arrangements. 
Made money for the company (or rather saved) Have had 3 
boats snagged on the Missouri lost on: the first $60, on the 2ond 
$7,300 on the 3d $2,600,— the goods on the 2ond boat I brought 
to this city mostly Dry Goods and jobbed them off in 5 days— 
the company write me in regard to my action and—“The result 
shows your course was highly judicious and is most heartily ap- 
proved’ — 

Business this month is better than Oct, not quite as good as Sept— 

Spent sunday in a pious way, cost me only 25 cents—church is 
cheaper than the Theatre, although the acting is not near as good— 
got out of bed on Sunday at 7 a.m. washed put on a clean shirt, 
went to breakfast at 8%. our family now consists of Mr & Mrs 
Hamlin the “proprietors’°—Mr & Mrs Drake (he is agt of the 
Telegraph Co & Associated Press) young married couple, Mr 
Wilder & myself— we had good Steak 1% inches thick tender and 
juicy, Sweet Potatoes nice white also Brown Bread & Hot Rolls, 
with A no 1 coffee— 

at 10% a. m I waited on Mrs Hamlin (her husband is absent for 
a few days) and Mr Palmer waited on her mother Mrs Knight to 
the Democratic Episcopal church. Mrs. H is one of the finest 
women in town, dresses as well and in as good taste as any one 
in Rochester (not excepting yourself) had on a $25. bonnett (a 
“love” of a bonnet) a $50. Silk (not black) and Hoops and 
white skirts of the finest muslin, which in contrast with the mud in 
the street looked elegantly. Mrs. Knight her mother aged about 38 is 
a noble good woman full of life is worth some thousands in her 
own right, her husband was formerly worth his $300,000, but lost 
most of it in N. Y— he brought $25,000, hard cash to Kansas 
and made poor investments here and is down right hard up. 
Palmer [is] a tip top young man 27 years old been to California. 
Steady temperate & honest worth $10,000, & making more— so 
you see we made a respectable party— particularly so as the 
Ladies belong to the Democratic party (Douglass of course) 
come around with the Box paid a quarter—got roasted—heard the 
old story—went home—the weather had thawed and white skirts 
were no longer white but all mud— 
well Palmer took Dinner with us We had a roast wild goose, 
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with dressing, Baked Potatoes, fried apples, Cranberries, Pickles, 
white & brown bread—Tea and Mince Pie (Cattle are much 
cheaper here than cats and Dogs, so our Mince Pies are genuine.) 
All cooked as fine & nice as Mrs. Wollcotts Dinners— visited 
awhile after Dinner— went to office, ate apples, called on two 
school marms with Mr. Palmer, took Tea with them stayed until 
7% oclock—went to office again— We had Mr McLanathan one 
of our leading merchants—Vaughan Editor of the Times Mr Weld 
of New York, nephew of Theodore R. Weld come to locate in this 
city as atty, Wilder & myself— talked until ten oclock, against 
the Church and the Democratic party then separated & went to 
bed—to sleep until 7 oclock a. m.— 

Now you have how I passed one Sunday, this Sunday however 
is an exception, as I have been to church but once before since my 
return to Kansas. Expect to have a call to day to give funds to 
support the Church— 

I notice your long article about murder think sympathy in the 
special case named by you entirely misplaced. better argue on 
general principles—think there was much sentimentality mixed 
up in the case. Although your course was right at the meeting and 
none but flunkeys would deny it. Have written you so long 


about Dinners & pretty women & Episcopal Churches that you 
must be well entertained, the Spiritual and the Physical are so 
intimately related that that which promotes the comfort of the one 
must interest the other— . . . Will write again soon 

D R ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH KANSAS 
26th Nov 1858 

DEAR AARON 

Yours of the 17th Inst come to hand to day. Am glad you are 
getting the $10,000 and 5,000$ risks. only yesterday I took a 
$60,000, risk on a Pork House in Weston.—You will have to try 
again— My prems this Month will go over $3,000.— No more 
losses. hope to have a few days peace. I note your enquiry about 
purchasing house. If Rochester is your permanent home, all may 
be for the best— $1,500, in this Territory amounts to $2,000 in 
one year. I am loaning money for a New York City man at 4 to 5 
per cent per month—he gives me 6 per cent per annium for trans- 
acting the business and one half of all I can make over 20 per cent 
per annium and no risk on my [part]—he sent me $2,500, a few 
days ago.— 
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Am loaning what funds I get at that rate—4 to 5—with best of 
securities— Mr Brace of this town has the Agency of Hartford 
and Western Mass companies— he cuts under in rates but dont 
succeed much I reckon. 

Had a good Thanksgiving Dinner yesterday— Ist oyster soup 
—2ond Roast Wild Turkey (ok) Fried oysters, Mashed Potatoes, To- 
matoes, Squash, fried apples—cranberries—White & Graham bread 
—Pickles Coffee (ok)—3rd Apple and Plum Pies—and no cham- 
pain—with pleasant company. Our Thanksgiving wasnt legal—but 
then Rebels in Kansas are not conservative, they do love good 
Dinners— particularly when our landlady is the sweetest plumpest 
prettiest lady in the world—with Black Eyes and hair— Well if 
she hadnt a husband (he’s made of Boots, Tailors, Brushes & Hair 
oil) Id go in dead in love— We always make a bet when we invite 
our friends to dine and always win because our lady always takes 
them prisoners— Well we all love her and she divides her love 
equally among us— necessarially bestowing some little attention 
on her husband just enough to pacify him, the dear boy. 

Well as I [have] written three pages of Houses Insurance, 
Turkeys Squashes & Women, (I hope Sus wont take offense at my 
classing Squashes & women together) and will, in the language 
of one of our Kansas orators who spoke at a Democratic Meeting 
here last night (“before I proceed to take my seat”) “before I pro- 
ceed to close,” Express the hope that your Thanksgiving Dinner at 
Cousin Rosa was as generously treated as our own Kansas Dinner. 

Well somehow memory does say Rosa’s Dinners were equal if 
not superior to Mrs. Hamlins, but Mrs H gets up Dinners in nearly 
the same Style— 

I believe good Dinners is the only subject over which I get 
interested— 

With regards to all & hopeing youl “just drop a line” 

I am 
Dan. R. ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH Kansas 15th Dec 1858 
Dear Bro [EucENE MosHer]?® 
Yours of 3rd Inst come to hand the 11th. Am pleased to hear 
you talk of coming west. as to what you can do, must of course, 
be a subject for you to decide— I have been anxious to get some 
one to assist me in my business, and for one who could “fill the Bill” 


M .. Eugene Mosher was Anthony’s brother-in-law, the husband of Hannah Anthony 
osher. 
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could afford (providing my business continues good) to pay $800. 
to $1,000. per annum. Have written Father but he is so well set- 
tled at home that there is little or no prospect of his selling out and 
coming west. And then if he could sell it is a question whether it 
would be for the best. I think would just “fill the Bill” for this busi- 
ness— It wants a good solicitor for out door work. My time is 
occupied constantly so much so that I cant devote the requisite time 
to soliciting new business which might be done to great profit— 

Now whether this business would suit you or not is more than 
I can say. What think you? My business thus far has proved suc- 
cessful beyond my most sanguine expectations, and from present 
appearances will continue good as long as our town continues to 
grow and all things indicate a splendid future for Leavenworth. 
an immense emigration will probably flow into this Territory next 
season, and our town cant help, what seems to be its destiny, be- 
coming the Metropolis of Kansas and the west. 

Could you realize from sale of your farm and how much— In 
the west of all places Money is needed to make money. 

You can loan money at from 3 to 5 per cent per month on un- 
doubted security, better than you obtain in New York— 

I now have $1500 loaned at 5 per cent per month A Gentlemen 
from New York sent me a few days ago $2,500, to loan on his acct. 
and I am now loaning it to parties at good rates— He gives me 
6 per cent per annum for working his money and one half of all I 
can make over 26 per cent per annum— I can make $6,000, pay 
$1,500 to $2000. interest per annum. House rents are high, Small 
houses 6 or 7 rooms 300 to $400.— Such a house as yours 400 
to $500 per annum. Provisions are low. all kinds of Merchandise 
can be bought at fair prices. Day board is from $4.00 to $5.00 per 
week, Board with Lodging from $5.00 to $10.00— Of course if 
you come here you would keep house. I think Rents and Board will 
both come down— 

I have written at length to Aaron about business here. Think 
that the Grocery trade was a paying business— A first class Dry 
Goods establishment with a Stock of $30,000, would pay. A Stock 
of $10,000 of carpets, House Furnishing Goods & Queens & Glass- 
ware would pay— Almost any kind of business if pushed would 
prove a good thing. Have written Aaron about his comeing out 
here and assisting me but dont think there is much prospect of his 
coming. He is not much of a hand to push out into a new world. 

I do not like to advise in such matters but think you would be 
pleased with life here providing you are willing to put your Pants 
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inside your Boots and wade through mud to accomplish your busi- 
ness. It is money and hard work that will pay here— The fare 
from Albany to Leavenworth, when the Missouri is open is about 
$40.— and $10. to $20. more when the River is closed as it is at 
present. now you Stage 215. miles from Jefferson city— 

As to MDs there are lots of them say 50 to 25 in town. Yet, an A 
no 1 man will get a good business at once, and a paying one—have 
thought of writing Henry K McLean but dislike to advise any one 
for fear they may not like and their business may not prove re- 
munerative— 

Leavenworth has a population of 8,000 people 150 to 200 Stores, 
5 or 6 Hotels, 5 or 6 Steam Saw Mills— 1 Pork Packing establish- 
ment, 1 Large Brick Steam Flouring Mill 4 . . . Stores—2 
Iron Founderies—2 or 3 Waggon shops, an endless number of 
boarding houses, and our streets present a very lively appearance— 
looks like Rochester Minus the Brick Buildings. I would advise 
you to sell your farm and loan the proceeds in Kansas. 

As to marrying Matters am inclined to take the subject into seri- 
ous consideration and if so situated that the case could be fully dis- 
cussed the question might be adjusted— Dont think there is any 
prospect [of] my making any such arrangement west— Please 
write me fully about the marriageble Ladies in Washington 
County— For reasons most satisfactory to myself, I have remained 
single thus far—and suppose no one regrets my course or cares 
particularly— 

My best love to Nan, Mother & yourself and regards to Easton 
Friends Write on recpt of this telling what shape you can get your 
affairs into for a western life— and when & how you prefer to 
come & live &cc 

Truly 
D. R. ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH KANSAS 
15th Dec 1858 
Dear Bro [Aaron] 

I have written you once or twice lately in reference to Kansas 
Matters. Today I rec’d a letter from Eugene saying he had thoughts 
of coming west, and I have answered him at length in regard to 
Kansas & this town in particular. Told him to sell and invest his 
money in loans here— Which he can do and realize from 3 to 4 
& 5 per cent on good securities. 

Whether Eugene would be of any benefit to me in Insurance 
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business I cant tell, and so wrote him— What is most needed in 
my Office, is some one to solicit Dwlg risks, make reports. I can 
do best at taking all the large jobs and that occupies my time com- 
pletely. And then again I confine myself more closely to my office 
than if I had some [one] to stay in office, when I was out, on whom 
I could depend. Of one thing I am fully convinced, viz, that it 
is best for me to keep my business within myself I am now so 
well advertised that every body knows the agency, and any change 
would tend to mistify— whether Eugene can do any thing else 
here Im unable to say. He must make up his mind on that point 
himself— 

My prospects for next year look bright, and unless some unfore- 
seen event happens, I shall have a prosperous year. 

What arrangements are you making for another. Are you think- 
ing of remaining in the Rochester Agency business? Or have you 
an idea about coming west? Would [you] have any notion of 
trying Ins business with me here— 

Think an agency at Elwood would pay well. it is a small town 
only 500. people—but it is directly opposite St. Joseph a town of 
7,000 people—and much business could be done there by hard 
work— 

D. W. Wilder a brother of A. C. Wilder is now there and doing 
a handsome business as Sub agent for me— The laws of Mo do 
not allow agencies from other states to transact business by agencies 
without the companies pay a large tax which the Aetna dec[]]ine 
to do except in St Louis— I take a good many risks in St Joseph 
& Weston. 

I supose there is little chance for Father to sell any Rochester 
property If he can, I say sell at % of the price which you have been 
asking and use the money here— 

Now if you wish to make money why you must strike at the right 
time I made a loan of $1,400. one year for a note of $2,000. Se- 
cured on property worth $5,000, and property insured to protect 
me— $1,200 cash will cancel the note I hold against Father, if 
he desires, so to do. 

From all appearances Leavenworth is going to continue to pros- 
per— All is life with our business men. 

Write your views at once, and will do all I can to give informa- 
tion &c 

Truly 
D. R. ANTHONY 
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LEAVENWORTH KANSAS 
[D. A. To Morner] March 14th 1859 


It is a long while since I have [heard] from my mother and as I 
happen to get a “Dressing Gown” by my good friend Wilder from 
you or some one else, I may as well formally return thanks for the 
same, but then it is of no use to me unless I am sick with the ague, 
or get married a fellow will get pretty well shook up in either case. 
However I am truly thankfull for the present— Did Ann Eliza 
get the spoons or Forks I sent her? ?° (by Wilder) Everything is 
looking bright— lots of people coming here—some to stop others 
going to Pikes Peak, by far the largest number going to the Peak. 
I have no inclination that way. Merritt did think of going but has 
given up the idea— 

Tell Susan I take the Atlantic Monthly & the Standard by the year 
& N. Y. Daily Tribune— Daily Times & Ledger, Weekly Times, & 
Herald & Weston Platte Argus— making 8 papers in all— also 
the Insuran[ce]—Monitor & Bank Note Reporter—10 papers— 
think she will be satisfied I have reading matter enough for one— 

I continue boarding at Mrs Knights—a first rate place— Mr. & 
Mrs. Knight Mr & Mrs Hamlin—N. S. Knight, Frank Palmer & 
myself make up the family— Wilder comes up occasionally to 
dine— We live well— better than most others— 

Our town is growing rapidly about 10,000 people— One mer- 
chant failed to day the second failure since I come here— 

Had a letter from Eugene some two months ago— Have had 
nothing from Susan in a long time— Have just had twenty shirts 
made— 6 colored Linen 4 White Linen—10 Cotton with Linen 
colars & Bosoms, —Some with colars, rolling some without any 
colars— So you see I will get along for shitts awhile— the lot 
cost me $50.00—Also 5 Shaker Flannell Shirts & 3 Do Drawers 1 
pr Cass Pant— 1BlkDo 1 Brown Coat— 1 Blk velvet vest— 
lpr Boots— costing $75— So you see I am well clothed not likely 
to freeze— particularly when the weather has been so warm and 
pleasant that there has been no need for overcoats for 4 weeks— 
grass is quite green— Season opens at least 4 weeks earlier than 
in New York— 

Write all about home matters &c I expect Father out here this 
spring My weight this winter has been 165 to 170— Now about 
165 on acct of warm weather 

Your Son 
D R ANTHONY 


10. Anna Eliza Osborne, who became Anthony’s wife in 1864. 
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LEAVENWORTH Kansas 
20th March 1859 
Dear SISTER 

Your letter from Albany come to hand in about ten days and 
was a welcome visitor. Business was much better during the past 
winter with me than I anticipated last fall— The we had a Negroe 
Kidnapping case here—which made some excitement for awhile." 
It has mostly died away— They were going to “drive out” certain 
Radicals, this was old doctrine, and it awoke a spirit of “wont 
go” — 

The Conservatives had a meeting, denounced the “Times’— & 
the next night we had a meeting and a clincher it was.— * I made 
the most calm speech of the evening and was even complimented 
by my political opponents— They didnt drive any body out of 
town— And didnt injure any bodys business. Nobody was killed 
—although the Slave Catcher drew his Revolver on me, but con- 
cluded to put it up hastily and walk away. We made about twenty 
men swallow lies in pretty short order—& were quiet again. 

This morning as my Negroe was bringing a pail of water to my 
office he was attacked by an Irishman, (all Irishmen seem to hate 
niggers) his bucket of water spilled, and the negroe struck by the 
dru[n]cken Irishman a brother negroe ran across the street to his 
assistance, and at once throtteled the Irishman throwing him in 
the mud. Other Irishmen in turn attacked Negroe No 2— And 
No 2 come into the office took my Revolver went into the street 
again. When the said Irishman wizzeled [?]— So ended the 
fracas— 

A white man has no rights which a nigger is bound to respect. 

The people of Kansas are not anti-Slavery— Many of them come 
from such Slave States as Missouri Illinois Arkansas Pensylvania 
South Carolina & Indiana and cant be relied on— 

I think Indianna & Missouri are two of the hardest Border Ruffian 
Pro Slavery states in the Union— 

The Democracy are making great efforts to carry Kansas— 

I am very certain I shall carry Kansas on the Insurance question 

I continue boarding at Mr. Knights Shall move into my new 
ofi— about 15th April or before— The best in town. Our winter 


11. On January 13, 1859, Charley Fisher, a Negro barber of Leavenworth and an 
alleged fugitive slave, was kidnapped by Deputy U. S. Marshal Frank Campbell and Frank 
Harrison. On January 24 Anthony was one of a group of nine Free-State men who rescued 
him in Leavenworth from R. C. Hutchison, who claimed to be Fisher’s owner. 

12. The two meetings referred to by Anthony were held on January 26 and January 27, 
1859. Proslavery partisans—the Conservatives—condemned the rescuers of Charley Fisher 
and endorsed the claim that he was a fugitive slave. A Free-State group next evening de- 
nounced the “slave catchers” and upheld Fisher’s claim that he was a free man. 
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has been very pleasant— grass begins to grow. Trees to leave 
out. Boats running and the town full of Strangers— Every thing 
looks brisk. 

As to Father coming here dont think there is any trouble on acct 
of sickness, I weigh from 165 to 170 this past winter— 5 to 15 
pounds more than usual. 

Think the visit would open his eyes about Kansas business— He 
dont have any faith. And all my plans for business last year were 
defeated. Money can be made here, and that Safely & surely,—if 
they in Rochester Father & Aaron would only cooperate with me— 

Write all the news— 
Your Brother 
D R ANTHONY , 

W. W. Bloss is home by this time. I think H. C. Bloss will think 
I wrote him a singular letter— But then no body can appreciate 
the meanness of these would be defenders of Slavery— 


LEAVENWORTH KANSAS 
March 25th 1859. 
DeaR FATHER 

I wrote you some time or days ago. about route to Leaven- 
worth. Your best route is via Chicago Hanibal and St. Joseph. 
Fare from Chicago to Leavenworth $16.50—via Rail to St Jo & 
Steamer to Leavenworth. Now you can learn whether tickets from 
Rochester direct to Leavenworth are to high priced in Rochester— 

Of course you can come either way but I think this your best 
route— In returning you can go by St Louis & Cincinnati boats 
run down the Missouri faster than up it— 

I{n] making up your mind to visit you must determine whether 
you can leave your business without damageing it materially. I 
think you will never have a better time— 

Susan thinks mother may be to unwell, or the climate here may 
affect your health. of the latter I have no fears, and think you will 
enjoy as good health here as in Rochester— as to mothers re- 
maining at home alone with Susan you at home are the best 
judges— 

Our town is flooded with emigrants to Pikes Peak.’* The New 
York Life have sent me an agency with instructions to insure Pikes 
Peak men. My business continues good took 20,000, on 23rd 

13. Large numbers of emigrants to the Pike’s Peak region were coming through Kansas 


in the spring of 1859, lured by news of the gold discoveries in what was then western 
Kansas territory. 
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prem six months $525, &- $10. policy fees— Have only four life 
policies in force. 

Write me or telegraph what you conclude to do about coming 
out & when you start. ' 

I want a new safe—about No 6 to No 8— & want the new style 
of Lock with combination numbers no key used I want one Fire 
& Burglar proof— write me cost of one got up in good style with 
description by the maker— 

See whom you prefer in regard to making. I want a good one. 
Write soon about it— If you cant attend to same, will Aaron do so. 

I would like the arrangement made with some of the New York 
Bankes to loan and circulate their notes here— I know I can do 
a business that will please them I have better facilities than many 
others here. I hope you or Aaron will make an effort in reference 
to this Bnk arrangement I know it will pay both parties. 

Am well except a slight head ache—which I hope to get rid of 
itsoon I weigh 167 pounds 

Your son 
D R ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH Kan May 14, 1859 
Dear FATHER 

Your letter of the 6th Inst come to hand this day. You have 
undoubtedly recd my letter countermanding order for Safe ere this. 
I have bought a very good one. Stearns & Marvins make Wilder 
Patent. Cost $350, in N. Y. I bought it low for cash— can sell 
it almost any day and make $50. or a $100. on it. 

I have made arrangements to do quite an extensive business in 
the money department, and may want the safe at some future 
time. Think however they ought to take $400 at 6 mos— If I 
should want one— 

I am in hopes you can find time to come to Leavenworth soon. 

Think you did well in selling Hank, & if you sell the others as 
well, you do better. I am anxious to have you see this country, 
quite a Life Ins business can be done here. I have taken 5 applica- 
tions this month— 2 of $2,500— 2 of $2,000 & 1 $1,500. I think 
you could take 20 a month all summer long— 
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My business continues good. Have heard nothing new about 
the St Jo agency of Aetna Co 

I have thought some of going to the Osawatomie convention, 
but it rains so hard now I think it almost impractible and then I 
cant hardly leaave— .. .** 

Money is now quite easy here at 2 per cent per month— One 
loan was made this week of 10,000, 4 years at 24 per cent per annum 
payable semiannually— 

I have been calling in a portion of my funds and now loan on 
shorter time— Have as yet not made a dollar loss—and trust 
notto— .. . 

I now own 1211. acres good (A No 1) Lands within 20 to 35 
miles of town. And some of it is now getting quite valuable— A 
large number of settlers are moving in this year. 

I have written a little of every thing and will wind up for this 
time 

As Ever 
D R ANTHONY 


June 3, 1859 
Dear SisTER [Susan] 

Your letter is recd will accept orders drawn by the party you 
name to the amount of $200— and draw on Wendell for the 
amount. Cant say how much I can help the cause— we have 
enough to attend to besides Womans Rights just now— Would 
like to cultivate our people so that they will allow white men to 
live and breathe—first—as the Women already possess that right— 
they must help us first and then we will help them— 

Write again soon. In haste— 


Yours truly 
D R ANTHONY 


_ 14. On May 18, 1859, the Republican party of Kansas was organized at a convention 
in Osawatomie. 

15. Wendell Phillips, 1811-1884, a lawyer, orator and reformer, was allied wi 
William Lloyd Garrison in the abolition movement. He served as president of the An... 
ican Anti-slavery Society and was also a leader in other reform movements—prohibition, 
— anes and Renal Cs 

me usan B, thony was actively engaged in reform movements includin 
woman’s rights and suffrage. In 1852 she had joined forces with Aasttie Bloomer | 


from that time forward was lecturing and writing, d ding f i 
guicflenss Gilewed to ance. 4 g, demanding for women the rights and 
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LEAVENWORTH KANSAS 
10th Oct 1859 
DEAR Bro 

Yours of the 3rd Inst come to hand—was glad to hear from home. 

I sent you paper containing acct of an attack upon me by “Bob 
Miller” Foard & Gladding & others—which is in the main correct—" 

The people of all parties sustain me in my action, and I am satis- 
fied I did right— only I ought to have better prepared with 
weapons to defend myself with. Gladding is considered out of 
danger I have doubted all the time whether he was seriously hurt, 
the wound was just above the Naple and below the Stomach— 
Think they will not attack me again. If they do—I hope to be pre- 
pared for them with the “Armor of truth”—with no slips— 

Have sent my app to New York Life Ins. Co for Two Thousand 
Insurance—I have lost by fire as follows Waggon Shop at Sumner— 
of Brick 

City 3,000 Stock 

Charter Oak 2,000 Bldg 
By fire at Leavenworth of Wood Planing Mill— 

Aetna 3,700 Machinery 

The above D R Anthony agt 

C. B. Brace Agent lost 

North Western Oswego 2,500 

Western Mass — Petty 600 

total 

Hope to Keep clear awhile now— 

Have this bought some 10,000 acres Land Warrants at 85 cts and 
hope to make something on them— . . . Insurance business is 
dull— 

Land Warrants are doing quite well—have made some money on 
them since my return— _I Keep close to the Wind with them, think 
to make 200 or $300 on this last lot— 

Have just located 4—160 acre warrants on Section 9—Town 3, 
Range 11 Nemeha County Kansas— running water on 3 quarters 
of it & some 30 acres of wood—all A no 1 Land— think I have 


16. On October 3, 1859, Anthony was involved in an argument and scuffle which 
followed an exchange of remarks at a political meeting in Leavenworth. According to 
the Leavenworth Weekly Times, October 8, Anthony was accosted by Bob Miller, W. F. 
Foard and Gladden (or Gladding). Gladden struck him with a sheathed Bowie knife 
and Miller also hit him. Anthony drew his pistol but it failed to fire. Gladden suffered 
a knife wound, inflicted by someone other than Anthony, and Miller was knocked down. 
Gladden’s wound was the only one suffered during the difficulty. According to the 
7 neither Gladden nor Foard were the type to resort to violence but were urged on by 

er. 
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made a good Selection— when you want to farm it come out— 
] now own some 2,000 acres Land of first quality— . . 
Hope to hear from you often— 
As Ever yours 
D R ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH Kan 9th Dec 1859 
Dear SISTER 

Got home on Friday night—all O.K. found matters here pur- 
suing the even tenor of their way. Business not over brisk but 
doing enough to pay expenses, and a little to pay expenses east— 

Had time to vote—got whipped in this county but the country 
comes up all right— Our whole ticket is elected in the state, and 
old Buck [President Buchanan] can do as he pleases— we will 
come in as a state some time— ** 

Hope your meeting went off well— The evening here was 
pleasant & cold— old Brown died like a hero as he was, and 
nearly all have to own that he is superior to the common herd— 
I suppose Wendell Phillip was to preach to funeral sermon at 
North Elba. I hope he did— & Chas Sumner will soon be heard 
in the Senate again— The Hounds will have to stop yelping in 
60— If Seward is not hung as a Traitor before he gets to the 
White House— .. .* 

Hope mother and all are well—Write soon 

As Ever 
D R. ANTHONY 


11% P. M. just had an oyster supper and shall dream well— 

I go to the Border Ruffian town of Weston tomorrow on Insurance 
business—otherwise I shall remain closely at home so far as I know 
this long while—Have had no chance to send the things to Merritt 
— had a letter from him dated Dec 2 he was well then & in 
good spirits— DRA 


17. On December 6, 1859, an election of state officers and a congressional representative 
was held under the provisions of the proposed Wyandotte constitution. The Republican 
ticket was defeated in Leavenworth county but carried the territory. 

18. John Brown was executed by the federal government on December 2, 1859, because 
of his attack and attempted seizure of the U. S. arsenal at Harpers Ferry. Brown was 
buried at North Elba, N. Y., December 8, and although the Rev. Joshua Young read the 
service at the burial Wendell Phillips did ‘make a speech to , funeral assemblage. 

Charles Sumner and William H. Seward, members of the U. S. Senate from Massa- 
chusetts and New York respectively, were powerful supporters of Kansas’ admission into the 
Union as a Free state. Anthony was an admirer of Seward and favored the New Yorker 
as a presidential candidate over Lincoln in 1860. 
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April 6th 1860 
Dear FATHER 

Your letter of the 30th Inst from Lyons come duly to hand— 

I went down to Osawatomie. Saw Merritt. Stopped with him 
two nights found him Mary & baby all well— 

Merritt & all intend going to the Peak about May 1. he will take 
out farming utensils with the intention of farming on a “Ranch” 
near Denver city— 

He will not sell his place— 80 acres of it is deeded to you I 
paid his law suit which closes all his indebtedness— he will have 
enough to get a good outfit— 

Generally speaking things sent on from friends East cost more 
than they are worth for freight 

I looked the matter of Merritts going west all over with him and 
decided to give him no opinion as to whether he had best go or 
not— I gave him all the information I had of the country and the 
people— 

Merritt knows some there—and many of our own citys best boys 
are in Denver— 

Some of our boys who are there are amoung the most plucky & 
alliable and will aid advise & plan for him ( Merritt )}— 

Merritt has rented his farm on shares— 

I think some of going East in May and can then tell you all 
about [it] but cant begin to write. 

I dont think you can give him any advice except of a general 
nature My idea was in favor of his going west, but I did not so tell 
him— 

I let him have the use of the property I bought last May— _ Cattle 
Cows & Waggon— he thinks of taking two teams— _if he does he 
will make $200, for carrying over load— 

Our trial come off on Monday next— Dont Know how the mat- 
ter will end— it may end in trouble.’® 

Deputy U. S. Marshall—Mr Armes attempted to arrest Capt 
Montgomery a few days ago—but the Capt took him— got the 
papers from him and sent him home again. 

If they press these arrests—a war will ensue— if the amnesty 


19. Anthony was one of the men indicted and tried for the rescue of the Negro, Charley 
Fisher, in January, 1859. On April 18, 1860, a motion to quash the indictments was 
argued | and _poe Pettit, judge of the First ‘district’ court of the territory, sustained the motion 
on 
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act of 1859 is not lived up to— there will be such a war in Kansas 
as never before witnessed on our soil— *° 

Capt Montgomery will not be taken in any event— 200 troops 
he can whip & 1000 are too clumsy to catch him 

Some of the Southern Kansas Boys will attend our trial to see we 
have justice done us— 

Can write no more at present— 

D R. ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH KaN 5th Feby 1861 
Dear AARON 

Yours of late date at hand. 

If matters do not change from present appearances I shall be in 
Rochester this mo. But business and U. S Senatorial matters may 
change my programme— 

Parrott is expected home this week and I can then know— Our 
State Legislature will be convened by Gov Robinson—we think in 
March—and we wish to elect Parrott U. S. Senator— * 

I think perhaps if Father would come out here, he would enjoy 
himself— do a good business for me.— And in the end would 
not regret-— And if his Stay was only temporary—it would benefit 
all round— This spring will be a good time to open up Life Ins 
here— he could start that branch If you should come— It 
would be diferent—as you would take the place of my present 
Bookkeeper—who is so young & inexperienced I dont like to trust 
him to much— 

But yet I hardly think my business would justify me in paying 
what would be a fair price to you— 

My present Booker is 21 years old—he is straight & honest and all 
OK to appearances—as well as capable— he costs me only $300 
per year— he will want more soon, but I dont trust him to draw 
checks on St Louis or New York or pay checks at the counter unless 
in special cases— this of course confines me closely in the office— 
Had I $10,000 more cash in my business I would say come out and 


20. ge | U._S. Marshal Leonard Arms tried unsuccessfully to arrest James Mont- 


gomery an 
the political difficulties of the late 1850’s. Another attempted arrest proved fatal to Arms 
on April 20, 1860, when he was shot by John Ritchie of Topeka, who refused to submit to 
seizure for a supposed violation of law in 1856. The Amnesty act, passed by the legisla- 
~ of 1859, was intended to make participants in the earlier struggles exempt from charges 
and arrest. 


21. The first state legislature convened on 5 26, 1861. On April 4 it elected 
j a P vy. A si, y's AiAae*. ‘ we 


other Free-State sympathizers for alleged criminal offenses committed during 


two U. S. senators, James H. Lane and S 
J. Parrott, fimished third in the balloting. 








15—3189 
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I would give you $1,200 per annum—but dont now see where I 
can get it— 

If Father comes out—of course I would pay all his expenses and 
something say $25, per month besides—for 4 or 6 months— 

Will write you again soon—and hope to see you this month— 

How do you like our paper— 

Yours truly 
D R ANTHONY 


(Part Three, the D. R. Anthony Letters of October 1, 1861-June 7, 
1862, Will Appear in the Autumn, 1958, Issue) 





Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by ALBERTA PANTLE, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 

books the Society’s library is receiving, a list is printed annually of 
the books accessioned in its specialized fields. 

These books come from three sources, purchase, gift, and ex- 
change, and fall into the following classes: Books by Kansans and 
about Kansas; books on American Indians and the West, including 
explorations, overland journeys and personal narratives; genealogy 
and local history; and books on United States history, biography 
and allied subjects which are classified as general. The out-of-state 
city directories received by the Historical Society are not included 
in this compilation. 

The library also receives regularly the publications of many his- 
torical societies by exchange, and subscribes to other historical and 
genealogical publications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were received from 
October 1, 1956, through September 30, 1957. Federal and state 


official publications and some books of a general nature are not in- 
cluded. The total number of books accessioned appears in the re- 
port of the Society’s secretary printed in the Spring, 1958, issue of 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


Americus Centennial, 1857-1957 . . . June 1, 1957, Souvenir Program. 
N. p. [1957?]. Unpaged. 

Ames, Wit1aM P., The Song of a Century, and Other Poems. Dexter, Mo., 
Candor Press, 1955. 74p. 

Bacu, Marcaret F., Journey to Freedom. Grand Rapids, Mich., Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1953. 117p. 

BaiLey, BERNADINE, Picture Book of Kansas, Pictures by Kurt Wiese. Chicago, 
Albert Whitman and Company, cl1954. Unpaged. 

Beatry, Marion, Labor-Management Arbitration Manual. New York, E. E. 
Eppler and Son [cl1956]. 167p. 

BeckHARD, ARTHUR J., The Story of Dwight D. Eisenhower. New York, Grosset 
& Dunlap [cl1956]. 180p. 

BeckMAN, Peter, Kansas Monks, a History of St. Benedict's Abbey. Atchison, 
Abbey Student Press [c1957]. 362p. 

BeLprRE, MetTHopist Cuurcn, Fortieth Anniversary of the Methodist Church, 
Belpre, Kansas . . . 1910-1950. No impr. [12]p. 


(227) 
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BETHEL, First Baptist Cuurcu, History of the First Baptist Church, Bethel, 
Kansas. No impr. 34p. 

Boxtps, Grorce, Across the Cimarron [as Told to James D. Horan]. New 
York, Crown Publishers [cl1956]. 301p. 

Brown, LENNA WILLIAMSON, From Zero to Infinity, a Philosophy of Matter. 
Lawrence, Allen Press [cl1956]. 176p. 

CANFIELD, Dorotuy, A Harvest of Stories From a Half Century of Writing. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company [cl1956]. 352p. 

Capper’s Weekly, My Folks Came in a Covered Wagon. N. p. [Capper Pub- 
lications], 1956. [104]p. 

Carson, L. B., Introduction to Our Bird Friends, Vol. 2. [Topeka] Capper 
Publications, cl1957. 25p. 

Centennial History of the Topeka Schools, Compiled by the Retired Teachers 
of the School System. N. p., 1954. Typed. Unpaged. 

ConNELL, Evan S., Anatomy Lesson and Other Stories. New York, Viking 
Press, 1957. 214p. 

ConnELLy, W. L., The Oil Business as I Saw It, Half a Century With Sinclair. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press [c1954]. 177p. 

CornisH, DupLtey Taytor, The Sable Arm: Negro Troops in the Union Army, 
1861-1865. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1956. 3837p. 
Croy, Homer, The Last of the Great Outlaws, the Story of Cole Younger. 

New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce [cl956]. 242p. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN COLONISTS, Kansas Society, Directory, 1957- 
1958. No impr. 52p. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Fort LARNED CHAPTER, LARNED, 
Marriage Records, Pawnee County, Kansas, September 15, 1873, to January 
1, 1889, Copied by Jessie Bright Grove. Larned, n. p., 1957. Typed. 59p. 

, Kansas Society, Directory of the Kansas Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, 1955. No impr. 297p. 

, Kansas Society, Proceedings of the Fifty-Eighth Annual State Con- 
ference, March 14 to 17, 1956, Wichita, Kansas. No impr. 195p. 

, Kansas Society, Proceedings of the Fifty-Ninth Annual State Con- 
ference, March 14, 15, and 16, 1957, Beloit, Kansas. No impr. 178p. 

, SHAWNEE CHAPTER, Mission, Genealogical Records, 1956-1957, Pre- 
pared by Hazel Crane Amos. Shawnee, n. p., n.d. Typed. 26p. 

, TOPEKA CHAPTER, Topeka, [McFarland, Hampton and Steele Family 
Records], Copied by Helen McFarland. Topeka, n. p., 1956. Typed. 
[16]p. 

Davis, KENNETH S., A Prophet in His Own Country, the Triumphs and De- 
feats of Adlai E. Stevenson. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday & Company, 
1957. 510p. 

Ellsworth, Kansas. Clay Center, Clay Center Engraving Company [1914]. 
Unpaged. 

Encuisu, E. Lois, Leave Me My Dreams. New York, Exposition Press 
[cl1955]. 119p. 

, Most Precious Word, Verse Variations on Several Themes. New 
York, Exposition Press [cl1957]. 160p. 

Faretu, Mary Lixin, Kansas in the 80’s, Being Some Recollections of Life 
on Its Western Frontier. New York, Procyon Press [cl1947]. [36]p. 
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First One Hundred Years, a History of the City of Hartford, Kansas, 1857- 
1957. N. p. [1957?]. 26p. 

Fieminc, Roscog, Kansas, ‘Ad Astra Per Aspera. N. p., Author [cl1956]. 23p. 

Fiona, SNOWDEN D., Hailstorms of the United States. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press [cl1956]. 20l1p. 

Fioyp, Louise McKnicut, The Commencement Day Murders. New York, 
Vantage Press [cl1954]. 202p. 

ForsTeR, MINNIE JANE, On Wings of Truth. New York, Exposition Press 
[cl1954]. 56p. 

FucaTe, FLorence A., Afterglow. No impr. 125p. 

Gruser, Franx, Buffalo Grass, a Novel of Kansas. New York, Rinehart & 
Company [cl956]. 249p. 

Hate, J. E., A Diagnosis of Our Spendthrift Trend. Kansas City, Mo., Burton 
Publishing Company [c1953]. 178p. 

Hatt, Atice Lee, Dog Tales. New York, Pageant Press [cl1956]. 185p. 

Hawortu, B. Smiru, Ottawa University, Its History and Its Spirit. (Ottawa, 
Ottawa University] 1957. 174p. 

[HemincER, Don C.], History of Great Bend Lodge No. 15, A. F. & A. M., 
1873-1956. Great Bend, n. p., n.d. Unpaged. 

Hiccins, J. Waxuace, III, The Orient Road, a History of the Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient Railroad. (Reprinted from Bulletin 95, Railway & Lo- 
comotive Historical Society, October, 1956.) 48p. 

HittsBoro, MENNONITE BRETHREN Cuurcu, In Grateful Memory of 75 Years 
of God’s Grace, 1881-1956. Hillsboro, Mennonite Brethren Church, 1956. 
[35]p. 

Hinps, Vinci. Vester, History of Provisions for Religious Instruction in Se- 
lected Public Elementary Schools of Kansas. A Thesis Submitted to the 
Department of History, Government, and Philosophy of Kansas State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied Science in Partial Fulfillment of the Re- 
quirements for the Degree Master of Science. N. p., 1957. Typed. [62]p. 

Historical Booklet . . . Emporia, Kansas, Centennial Celebration, June 30 
—July 6, 1957. Noimpr. 76p. 

Hotproox, Stewart H., Wyatt Earp, U. S. Marshal. New York, Random 
House [c1956]. 180p. 

Hoster, Emity L., Booth Creek Janie. New York, Vantage Press [cl1956]. 
68p. 

Huccins, ALICE Marcaret, and Hucn Lavcuuw Rosinson, Wan-fu; Ten 
Thousand Happinesses. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1957. 
186p. 

Hucupanks, Leroy, Talking Wax, or, The Story of the Phonograph 
New York, Hobson Book Press, 1945. 142p. 

, You Can Make Records. Lawrence, World Company, cl945. 33p. 

Hucues, Lancston, I Wonder as I Wander. New York, Rinehart & Company 
[cl1956]. 405p. 

,and Mitton ME Ltzer, Pictorial History of the Negro in America. 
New York, Crown Publishers [cl1956]. 316p. 

Hucoton, First Metuopist Cuurcn, First Methodist Church, Hugoton, Kan- 
sas, 1886-1956, Seventieth Anniversary Celebration . . . No impr. 
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Isety, Fora (Duncan), Earning the Right To Do Fancywork, an Informal 
Biography of Mrs. Ida Eisenhower . . . Lawrence, University of Kan- 
sas Press, 1957. 38p. 

Jackson, Mavup C., Joe Clown’s Trix. Columbus, Ohio, Wartburg Press 
[cl1954]. 83p. 

Jeuinex, Georce, History of Ellsworth County Schools. No impr. Mimeo- 
graphed. [9]p. 

90 Years of Ellsworth and Ellsworth County History. [Ellsworth] 
Messenger Press, 1957. Unpaged. 

Kansas AutHors Cus, Yearbook, 1956. Noimpr. 87p. 

Kansas Legislative Directory, 1957. Topeka, Midwest Industry Magazine and 
Kansas Construction Magazine, 1957. 212p. 

Kansas Paciric Rattway, Guide Map of the Great Texas Cattle Trail. Evans- 
ton, Ill., Branding Iron Press, c1956, 2lp. 

Kansas STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, EDUCATIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Source Book for the School of Tomorrow for Kansas, Revised May, 1957. 
Topeka, Association, 1957. 67p. 

Kansas, the First Century. New York, Lewis Historical Publishing Company 
[cl1956]. 4 Vols. 

KAUFFMAN, CAROLYN, and Patricia FARRELL, If You Live With Little Chil- 
dren. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons [cl1957]. 145p. 

Keepsake Portfolio of Ellsworth, Kansas, From the Collection of George Jelinek 
— No impr. 8 Plates. 

KraMMEs, HANNA Moore, Interludes. [Lawrence, Allen Press] 1953. 64p. 

Lanpes, FANNiE, Silent Men. [Topeka, Floyd Burres Printing Service, cl1957.] 
59p. 

Linpguist, Emory, The Protestant Church in Kansas: an Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Wichita, University of Wichita, 1956. 28p. (University Studies, 
No. 35.) 

[LINENBERGER, JosEPH M.], Grandfather's Story, by Helen L. Hall, as Trans- 
lated by Louise Rylko. [Carthagena, Ohio, Messenger Press, cl1955.] 45p. 

LoncstrETH, Dot AsHiock, DeSoto Is 100 Years Old, 1857-1957. N. p. 
[1957?]. 64p. 

LowTuHer, Epcar A., The Road Ahead, the Christian Way to World Peace. 
New York, Exposition Press [c1956]. 107p. 

McCarty, JoHn L., Adobe Walls Bride, the Story of Billy and Olive King 
Dixon. San Antonio, Naylor Company [c1955]. 281p. 

McGratH, Mary CuHarves, Out of the Sunset. New York, Pageant Press 
[cl1957]. 272p. 

McKay, R. H., Little Pills, an Army Story. Pittsburg, Pittsburg Headlight, 1918. 
127p. 

McReEyNo.ps, JoHN W., How to Plan for College and What to Do When You 
Get There. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1956. 136p. 

Mappux, RacuE., The Green Kingdom. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1957. 
56lp. 

Marino, Dororny, Song of the Pine Tree Forest. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company [cl1955]. Unpaged. 

MarRKLEY, WaLTER M., Builders of Topeka, 1956, Who’s Who in the Kansas 
Capital. Topeka, Capper Printing Company, 1956. 352p. 
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Matuews, M. K., and Bessie F. Matuews, History of the Quinter Methodist 
Church, Quinter, Kansas. No impr. Typed. 9p. 

Menpevi, ANNE (SincLarr), From Pillar to Post. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1956. 2738p. 

Memorial Number of The Traveler, the Family of Asahel and Melissa Edgerton 
in 1951. Noimpr. Unpaged. 

MENNINGER, WiiL1aM C., and others, How to Understand the Opposite Sex. 
New York, Sterling Publishing Company [cl1956]. 192p. 

Mmtarp, S. T., Goblets . . . Seventh Edition, 1956. Topeka, Central 
Press [c1938]. Unpaged. 

, Goblets II. [Topeka] Privately Printed [cl1940]. Unpaged. 
,Opaque Glass . . . Third Edition. Topeka, Central Press 
[cl1953]. Unpaged. 
Muter, Ciype W., Mahaska Sodbusters. N. p., 1953. Typed. 74p. 
, The Survey. No impr. Typed. 7p. 
, Trails and Roads. Noimpr. Typed. 8p. 
, You and Me Rhymes. No. impr. Typed. Unpaged. 

Missount Paciric Lines, The Empire That Missouri Pacific Serves. N. p., Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, n.d. 352p. 

Moore, CeciLE (Mumaw), and Joy Fox, Through the Years . . . Gree- 
ley, Kansas . . . During the Past One Hundred Years . . . Gree- 
ley, Greeley Centennial Committee, 1957. 50p. 

Muecke, JosepH B., Ottawa-Kansas City Tornado . . . May 20, 1957 

Ottawa, Authen, c1957. Unpaged. 

Meenas, Wiuu1aM G., Appraisal of Miami Tract in Kansas, 1854. Ames, 
Iowa, n. p., 1956. 107p. 

, Appraisal of Shawnee Tract in Kansas, 1854. Ames, Iowa, n. p., 1956. 
157p. 

NEWMAN, TiLLie Karns, The Black Dog Trail. Boston, Christopher Publish- 
ing House [cl957]. 22Ip. 

Norton Daily Telegram, Norton County Automobile License Tag Directory, 
1957. Norton, Norton Daily Telegram [1957?]. 52p. 

, Trade Area Directory . . . 1956-61. Norton, Norton Daily Tele- 
gram [1956?]. 184p. 

O'Connor, RicHarp, Bat Masterson. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1957. 263p. 

Oxatue, First NationaL Bank, Story of the First National Bank, Olathe, 
Kansas, 1887-1957. No impr. Unpaged. 

Olathe Centennial, “Arrows to Atoms,” 1857-1957 . . . [Olathe, Olathe 
Centennial, Inc., 1957.] 55p. 

Oxson, B. G., and Mike MILLER, comps. and eds., Blood on the Arctic Snow 

Seattle, Superior Publishing Company [c1956]. 279p. 

Overmyer, Grace, America’s First Hamlet. New York, New York University 
Press, 1957. 439p. 

Perrincs, Myra, Shadow on the Stream. Dallas, Triangle Publishing Com- 
pany [cl956]. 40p. 

PetryjoHN, Lura, History of Madison, Greenwood County, Kansas, Written 
by Christine Jardinier. N. p., 1956. 15p. 

[PLaistep, Tmzau], “There Lived a Man.” Mother's Story. New York, n. p., 
1914. 89p. 
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PLumMer, Manet Lanvon, The Patriarch of Kennebec. No impr. Folder. 

Polk’s Topeka (Shawnee County, Kansas) City Directory, 1956, Including 
Shawnee County Taxpayers . . . Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and 
Company, cl1957. [1466]p. 

[Poote, Ore (LoveweL.), comp.], Sketches of the White Rock. No impr. 
Mimeographed. 75p. 

Porter, JAMEs A., Doctor, Spare My Cow! Ames, Iowa State College Press 
[cl1956]. 238p. 

Powe.t, Horace B., The Original Has This Signature—W. K. Kellogg. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall [c1956]. 358p. 

Pryor, Exinor, The Double Man. New York, W. W. Norton & Company 
[cl957]. 452p. 

Rapke, Ler, The Living Dead. Boston, Meador Publishing Company [c1954]. 
48p. 

Ramona, Trinity Lutheran Church, 40th Anniversary and Rededication 

November 25, 1956. No impr. Mimeographed. Unpaged. 

Ramen. Biossom E., Fun for Chris. Chicago, Albert Whitman & Company 
[cl1956]. Unpaged. 

Ranvotpu, Vance, Talking Turtle and Other Ozark Folk Tales. New York, 
Columbia University, 1957. 226p. 

Raysurn, Otro Ernest, Forty Years in the Ozarks. Eureka Springs, Ark., 
Ozark Guide Press [c1957]. 101p. 

REIcHART, Vincinia, Ours To Remember, a [Holton] Centennial Pageant. 
N. p., c1955. 27p. 

» “Song of Hiawatha,” Hiawatha Centennial Pageant, 1857-1957. [Hia- 

watha, Hiawatha World Print, c1957.] 34p. 

REPLOGLE, Wayne F., Yellowstone’s Bannock Indian Trails. Yellowstone Park, 
Wyo., Yellowstone Library and Museum Association, 1956. 80p. 

Ross, H. E., Experiences of a Frontier Preacher in Southwest Kansas. Dan- 
ville, Author [cl1941]. 66p. 

Rowan, Cart THomas, Go South to Sorrow. New York, Random House 
[cl1957]. 246p. 

RussE.., Frank A., 75 Years in Kansas, or, Corn Bread and Sorgum-Molasses. 
No impr. Mimeographed. 100p. 

Snyper, Ratpu, Autobiography. N. p., 1957. 22p. 

, Observations, Thoughts and Conclusions—From 70 Busy Years. N. p. 

[1942]. 7p. 

STEINER, Jon P., Speaking Up for Freedom. New York, Exposition Press 
[cl955]. 123p. 

Stires, Lester, History of Ionia, Kansas. Ionia, Privately Printed [1956]. 
27p. 

[SuLLIVAN, Frank S.], Homeseekers’ Guide [Meade County, Kansas]. Topeka, 
Crane & Company [1904]. 29p. 

[Swenson, J. H.], The Sculptor Wind and Homeward Bound. No impr. 86p. 

TrssLEs, THoMas Henry, Buckskin and Blanket Days, Memoirs of a Friend 
of the Indians. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday & Company, 1957. 336p. 

Toreprer, Mrs. Amy, and Acnes C. Dreminc, The Linenberger Genealogy. 
N. p. [cl1955]. 4832p. 

Topeka, SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHooLs, The Topeka Plan of Cooperating To- 
gether for Better Public Schools. Topeka, Superintendent of Schools, 1956. 
Mimeographed. 135p. 
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Topeka TYPOGRAPHICAL Union, No, 121, 75th Anniversary Souvenir, Topeka 
Typographical Union, No. 121, 1882-1957. No impr. 64p. 

Vattey Faxus, St. Paut’s EvaNcELIcAL LuTHERAN Cuurcu, One Hundredth 
Anniversary, 1857-1957, St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Valley 
Falls, Kansas. [Valley Falls, Vindicator Publishing Company, 1957?] 16p. 

Van Riper, Guernsey, Jr., Jim Thorpe, Indian Athlete. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill Company [c1956]. 192p. 

Vosper, Rospert, Books and Reading: the Librarian’s Faith. (Reprinted from 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. 43, No. 2, May, 1957.) 
[15]p. 

WaLBrince, CAROLINE K., An Annotated Bibliography of State Adopted and 
Approved Textbooks for Kansas, 1897-1937. A Thesis Submitted to the De- 
partment of Library Science and the Graduate Council of the Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for 
the Degree of Master of Science. N. p., 1957. Typed. 320p. 

WALDRAVEN-JOHNSON, MARGARET, The White Comanche, the Story of Cynthia 
Ann Parker, and Her Son, Quanah. New York, Comet Press [cl956]. 34p. 

[Wameco, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE], Wamego, Kansas, Queen City of the 
Kaw. [Wamego, Wamego Chamber of Commerce, 1956.] Unpaged. 

WELLMAN, MANLY Wane, Rebel Boast, First at Bethel—Last at Appomattox. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company [cl1956]. 317p. 

WELLMAN, Paut Isextn, Jericho’s Daughters. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday 
& Company, 1956. 380p. 

, Portage Bay. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday & Company, 1957. 
240p. 

Wueaton, St. Luxe’s LurHeran Cuurcu, A Brief History and a Souvenir 
Prepared for the Fiftieth Anniversary of Its Existence [1897-1947]. No 
impr. Unpaged. 

Wurre, Wiu1aAM Linpsay, The Captives of Korea, an Unofficial White Paper 
on the Treatment of War Prisoners . . . New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons [cl957]. 347p. 

Wurre Crry, Marion Hitt LutrHeran Cuurcn, 80th Anniversary, 1876-1956. 
No impr. Unpaged. 

Wier, BervHL Howarp, Sounding Brass. New York, Vantage Press [cl1956]. 
8313p. 

Wicox, Don, Joe Sunpool. Boston, Little, Brown and Company [cl956]. 
261p. 

Wnmpver, Bessie E., Author Headings for the Official Publications of the State 
of Kansas. Chicago, American Library Association, 1956. 136p, 

WiuraMson, Jack, and James E. Gunn, Star Bridge. New York, Gnome 
Press [cl1956]. 22I1p. 

Wison, Mrs. Harry, Sr., and Mrs. Drew Epmiston, comps., History of the 
First Methodist Church, Towanda, Kansas for the Sixty-Eighth Anniversary, 
September, 1956. No impr. Mimeographed. 41p. 

[Witson, Mrs. Mike, comp.], Muscotah Centennial, June 21 & 22, 1857-1957. 
No impr. Unpaged. 

YEAGER, RANDOLPH OrviLLE, Indian Enterprises of Isaac McCoy, 1817-1846. 
A Thesis Submitted to the Graduate Faculty of the University of Okla- 
homa in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree Doctor of 
Philosophy. Norman, n. p., 1954. Typed. 625p. 
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Zmxk.Le, Davw Lutuer, Yesteryears and Yesterdays . . . ([Oxford, Kan., 
Oxford Register] c1956. 1138p. 

Zornow, WiLL1AM Frank, Kansas, a History of the Jayhawk State. Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press [c1957]. 417p. 


AMERICAN INDIANS AND THE WEST 


ATHEARN, Rosert G., William Tecumseh Sherman and the Settlement of the 
West. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press [cl1956]. 3871p. 

BarBeau, Marius, Totem Poles. N. p., National Museum of Canada, n.d. 2 
Vols. 

Bemw.er, Jonn Xavier, X. Beidler: Vigilante, Edited by Helen Fitzgerald 
Sanders . . . Norman, University of Oklahoma Press [cl1957]. 165p. 
Bett, Joun R., Journal of Captain John R. Bell, Official Journalist for the 
Stephen H. Long Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 1820, Edited by 
Harlin M. Fuller and LeRoy R. Hafen. Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1957. 349p. (The Far West and the Rockies Historical Series, 

1820-1875, Vol. 6.) 

[Benepict, Kirsy], A Journey Through New Mexico’s First Judicial District 
in 1864 . . . Notes by William Swilling Wallace. Los Angeles, West- 
ernlore Press [cl1956]. 71p. 

Br.urncton, Ray ALLEN, The Far Western Frontier, 1830-1860. New York, 
Harper & Brothers [cl1956]. 324p. 

BorLanp, Har, High, Wide and Lonesome. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company [cl956]. 25lp. 

BrEIHAN, Cart W., Badmen of the Frontier Days. New York, Robert M. Mc- 
Bride Company [cl1957]. 315p. 

Brown, Mark H., and W. R. Fetton, Before Barbed Wire; L. A. Huffman, 
Photographer on Horseback. New York, Henry Holt and Company [c1956]. 
254p. 

Burpick, UsHer L., Jim Johnson, a Brief History of the Mouse River Loop 
Country. Noimpr. 32p. 

Burns, Rosert Homer, and others, Wyoming’s Pioneer Ranches, by Three 
Native Sons of the Laramie Plains. Laramie, Top-of-the-World Press, 1955. 
752p. 

CHAMBERS, WiLLIAM Nisset, Old Bullion Benton, Senator From the New 
West; Thomas Hart Benton, 1782-1858. Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany [cl956]. 517p. 

Crouse, Netuis M., La Verendrye, Fur Trader and Explorer. Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell University Press [c1956]. 247p. 

DocksTApvER, FREDERICK J., The American Indian in Graduate Studies, a Bib- 
liography of Theses and Dissertations. New York, Museum of the American 
Indian Heye Foundation, 1957. 399p. (Contributions, Vol. 15.) 

Dorsey, Georce A., Traditions of the Osage. Chicago, Field Columbian Mu- 
seum, 1904, 60p. 

,and Atrrep L, Kroeser, Traditions of the Arapaho . . . Chi- 
cago, Field Columbian Museum, 1903. 475p. 

Driccs, Howarp R., The Old West Speaks. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice- 
Hall [cl1956]. 220p. 

Exxis, AMANDA M., Bonanza Towns: Leadville and Cripple Creek. [Colo- 
rado Springs] Privately Printed [cl1954]. 48p. 
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——., The Colorado Springs Story. N. p.,cl1954. 48p. 

, Legends and Tales of the Rockies. N. p. [cl1954]. 60p. 

——, Pioneers. [Colorado Springs] Privately Printed [cl955]. 52p. 

Farser, JAMEs, Texans With Guns. San Antonio, Naylor Company [cl950]. 
196p. 

Fremont, Jonn Cuarzes, Narratives of Exploration and Adventure, Edited 
by Allan Nevins. New York, Longmans, Green & Company, 1956. 532p. 

Frink, Maurice, and others, When Grass Was King. Boulder, University of 
Colorado Press, 1956. 465p. 

GaLtLoway, JoHN A., Guide to the Western Historical Manuscripts Collection. 
Columbia, University of Missouri, 1956. 53p. 

Goprrey, Epwarp Sette, Field Diary . . . Under Lt. Colonel George 
Armstrong Custer in the Sioux Encounter at the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn . . . Edited . . . by Edgar I. Stewart and Jane R. Stewart 

{Portland, Ore.] Champoeg Press, 1957. 74p. 

Cum, H. Dean, Bugles in the Valley, Garnett’s Fort Simcoe. [Yakima, Wash.] 
n. p. [c1956]. 144p. 

Hatey, J. Everrs, Fort Concho and the Texas Frontier. San Angelo, Tex., 
San Angelo Standard-Times, 1952. 352p. 

Henpricxs, Georce D., Bad Man of the West. San Antonio, Naylor Company 
[cl1950]. 248p. 

Hucues, Ricuarp B., Pioneer Years in the Black Hills, Edited by Agnes 
Wright Spring. Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. Clark Company, 1957. 366p. 
Hunt, Frazier, The Tragic Days of Billy the Kid. New York, Hastings House 

{cl956]. 316p. 

Hurt, Westey R., and Witu1aM E. Lass, Frontier Photographer, Stanley J. 
Morrow’s Dakota Years. N. p., University of South Dakota and University 
of Nebraska Press [c1956]. 135p. 

Hype, GeorceE E., A Sioux Chronicle. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press 
[cl1956]. 334p. 

James, Harry C., The Hopi Indians, Their History and Their Culture. [Cald- 
well, Idaho, Caxton Printers, c1956.] 236p. 

JoHansEN, Dornotny O., and CuHartes M. Gates, Empire of the Columbia, a 
History of the Pacific Northwest. New York, Harper & Brothers [cl957]. 
685p. 

KELEHER, WiLL1AM A., Violence in Lincoln County, 1869-1881, a New Mexico 
Item. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press [cl957]. 390p. 

KRAENZEL, CARL Frepericx, The Great Plains in Transition. Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press [c1955]. 428p. 

La Farce, Ottver, Pictorial History of the American Indian. New York, 
Crown Publishers [cl1956]. 272p. 

Lamar, Howarp Roserts, Dakota Territory, 1861-1889, a Study of Frontier 
Politics. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1956. 304p. 

Lams, EucENne J., Rodeo, Back of the Chutes. Denver, Bell Press, 1956. 
279p. 

Lausin, REGINALD, and Giapys Lausin, The Indian Tipi, Its History, Con- 
struction and Use. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press [cl1957]. 208p. 

Lea, Tom, The King Ranch. Boston, Little, Brown and Company [cl957]. 
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Lemke, W. J., and Tep R. Wortey, The Butterfield Overland Mail in Arkan- 
sas. Little Rock, Arkansas History Commission, 1957. 16p. 

Lioyp, Everett, Law West of the Pecos, the Story of Roy Bean. San Antonio, 
Naylor Company [cl1936]. 88p. 

Mazzuta, Frep M., and Jo Mazzuta, The First 100 Years . . . Cripple 
Creek and the Pikes Peak Region. [Denver, A. B. Hirschfeld Press, c1956.] 
64p. 

Mitter, Joseru, Arizona, the Last Frontier. New York, Hastings House 
[cl1956]. 350p. 

MonaGHANn, Jay, Last of the Bad Men, the Legend of Tom Horn. Indian- 
apolis, Bobbs-Merrill [c1946]. 2938p. 

Mumey, Noute, Bent’s Old Fort and Bent’s New Fort on the Arkansas River. 
Denver, Artcraft Press, 1956. 239p. (Old Forts and Trading Posts of the 
West, Vol. 1.) 

NEtson, Dick J., Wyoming Has a Distinguished Heritage and Its Big Horn 
Basin of Merit . . . Glimpsing the Past—1806-1957. N. p. [cl957]. 
76p. 

NorpykE, Lewis, John Wesley Hardin, Texas Gunman. New York, William 
Morrow & Company, 1957. 278p. 

O’Kane, WALTER Coins, Sun in the Sky. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press [cl1950]. 26l1p. 

Pence, Mary Lov, and Lota M. Homsuer, Ghost Towns of Wyoming. New 
York, Hastings House [cl1956]. 242p. 

Pomeroy, Ear, In Search of the Golden West, the Tourist in Western Amer- 
ica. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. [240]p. 

Ranp McNary & Company, Rand McNally’s Pioneer Atlas of the American 
West . . . Historical Text by Dale L. Morgan. Chicago, Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company [cl956]. 5lp. 

RELANDER, Cxick, Drummers and Dreamers; the Story of Smowhala the 
Prophet and His Nephew Puck Hyah Toot . . . Caldwell, Idaho, Cax- 
ton Printers, 1956. 345p. 

Rister, Cart Coxe, Fort Griffin on the Texas Frontier. Norman, University 
of Oklahoma Press [cl1956]. 216p. 

RITZENTHALER, Rosert E., and Freperick A. Pererson, The Mexican Kicka- 
poo Indians. Milwaukee, Milwaukee Public Museum, 1956. Q1p. (Pub- 
lications in Anthropology, No. 2.) 
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Big Mountain Press [c1956]. 290p. 

Russet, Cart P., Guns on the Early Frontiers, a History of Firearms From 
Colonial Times Through the Years of the Western Fur Trade. Berkeley, 
University of California, 1957. 395p. 

RussELL, Mrs. Hat, Settler Mac and the Charmed Quarter-Section. Denver, 
Sage Books [cl956]. 159p. 

RussELL, Ossorne, Journal of a Trapper, Edited . . . by Aubrey L. 
Haines. [Portland] Oregon Historical Society, 1955. [191]p. 

SHEPHERD, J. S., Journal of Travel Across the Plains to California, and Guide 
to the Future Emigrant, Published by Mrs. Rebecca Shepherd, 1851. N. p., 
1945. 45p. 

SuinLey, GLENN, Law West of Fort Smith, a History of Frontier Justice 

1834-1896. New York, Henry Holt and Company [cl957]. 333p. 
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SPENCER, KATHERINE, Mythology and Values, an Analysis of Navaho Chantway 
Myths. Philadelphia, American Folklore Society, 1957. 240p. (Memoirs 
of the American Folklore Society, Vol. 48.) 

Spracue, MarsHALi, Massacre, the Tragedy at White River. Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company [cl1957]. 364p. 

SraNnLEy, F., Clay Allison. [Denver, World Press, cl1956.] 236p. 

Stone, Invinc, Men to Match My Mountains, the Opening of the Far West, 
1840-1900. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday & Company, 1956. 459p. 

SweENY, THoMas W., Journal of Lt. Thomas W. Sweeny, 1849-1853, Edited 
by Arthur Woodward. Los Angeles, Westernlore Press [cl1956]. 278p. 

Tuorp, RayMonp W., Spirit Gun of the West, the Story of Doc W. F. Carver. 
Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. Clark Company, 1957. 266p. 

VaucHN, J. W., With Crook at the Rosebud. Harrisburg, Pa., Stackpole Com- 
pany [cl956]. 245p. 

Wa.Lace, WiLLIAM Swine, Antoine Robidoux, 1794-1860, a Biography of 
a Western Venturer. Los Angeles, Glen Dawson, 1953. 59p. 

WesTERNERS, DENVER, 1955 Brand Book. N. p. [cl1956]. 454p. 

Wuire, BROWNING JouN, Published Sources on Territorial Nebraska, an Essay 
and Bibliography. Lincoln, Nebraska State Historical Society, 1956. 300p. 
(Nebraska State Historical Society Publications, Vol. 23.) 


GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 


AcKERLY, Mary Dennam, and Luta EastTMan (JETER) Parker, “Our Kin,” 
the Genealogies of Some of the Early Families . . . of Bedford 
County, Virginia. N. p. [cl1930]. 818p. 

ALEXANDER, GLApys, comp. and ed., The Alexander Family Records si Diag 
Samuel Stevenson Alexander and His Wife, Thurzy Ross Alexander. [Fay- 
etteville, Ark., Washington County Historical Society] n. d. Unpaged. 

AMERICAN CLAN Grecor Society, Year Book Containing the Proceedings of 
the 1955 Annual Gathering. Washington, D. C. Society [cl1956]. 63p. 

American Genealogical-Biographical Index . . . Vols. 17-20. Middle- 
town, Conn., Published Under the Auspices of an Advisory Committee Rep- 
resenting the Cooperating Subscribing Libraries . . . 1956-1957. 4 
Vols. 

American Heritage Book of Great Historic Places. New York, American Her- 
itage Publishing Company [cl957]. 376p. 

Atwoop, A., Glimpses in Pioneer Life on Puget Sound. Seattle, Denny- 
Coryell Company, 1903. [488]p. 

Baker, Ropert Heiser, Genealogy of the Baker Family, Descendants of John 
Nicholas Baker, 1701-63 . . . With Some Connecting Lines. Stras- 
burg, Va., Author, cl1955. 255p. 

Batt, Roy Hutton, Conquering the Frontiers, a Biography and History of One 
Branch of the Ball Family. Oklahoma City, Semco Color Press, n. d. 93p. 

Banks, CHARLES Epwarps, Topographical Dictionary of 2885 English Emi- 
grants to New England, 1620-1650, Edited and Indexed by Elijah Ellsworth 
Brownell. Baltimore, Southern Book Company, 1957. 295p. 

Bass, Ivan Ernest, Bass Family History; Esau Bass (Revolutionary Soldier), 
His Brother, Jonathan Bass, and Their Descendants. Washington, D. C., 
n. p., 1955. 449p. 
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Bates, Samuet A., Genealogy of the Descendants of Edward Bates of Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts. South Braintree, Mass., Frank A. Bates, n.d. 145p, 

Beery, WiLL1AM, and Juprru Beery GarsBER, Beery Family History. Elgin, Ill, 
Privately Printed, 1957. 783p. 

Bett, RayMonp Martin, The Baskins-Baskin Family, Pennsylvania—Virginia 
—South Carolina. Washington, Pa., n. p., 1957. 7Op. 

Biacx, HeLen Kunn (Jackson), comp., The Kuhn (Coon) Family of Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania, With a Reprint of History & Genealogy of the 
Kuhn Family by David Kuhn . . . N.p., 1956. Typed. 186p. 

Boppiz, Joun BENNETT, Southside Virginia Families, Vol. 2. Redwood City, 
Cal., Pacific Coast Publishers, 1956. 414p. 

Book of Minnesota . . . Saint Paul, Pioneer Press Company, 1903. 128p. 

BrapsHAW, HERBERT CLARENCE, History of Prince Edward County, Virginia 
° . Richmond, Dietz Press [cl1955]. 934p. 

BROWNELL, GEoRGE GRANT, comp., Genealogical Record of the Descendants of 
Thomas Brownell, 1619-1910. Jamestown, N. Y., Compiler, 1910. 366p. 

Butter, Atvin, The Heinrich Goossen Genealogy. N. p., 1953. 40p. 

CuHaLFAnt, Etta, A Goodly Heritage, Earliest Wills on an American Frontier. 
[Pittsburgh] University of Pittsburgh Press [1955]. 239p. 

[Coiirer, Hazet Brapy], Your Family and Mine. No impr. Various Paging. 

Cotrron, Myrna, They Pioneered—for Us. No impr. 1683p. 

Cox, Louis S., comp., Corrections and Additions to the Cox Families of Holder- 
ness and Related Families. No impr. 90p. 

Cravens, Jonn Park, Records of the Ancestry of John Park Cravens, the Lines 
of Direct Lineal Descent and a Summary. Booneville, Ark., Author, 1957, 
17p. 

CREEKMORE, PoLLYANNA, Grainger County, Tennessee, Federal Census of 1810, 
Population Schedule (Third Census) and County Tax Lists for 1810. Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Lawson McGhee Library, 1956. 7lp. (McClung Historical 
Collection. Special Studies, No. 1.) 

Crort, GRACE, comp. and ed., History and Genealogy of the Milk-Milks Family. 
Provo, Utah, n. p., 1956. 354p. 

Croucn, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. Austin, Texas State 
Historical Association, 1956. 3826p. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, CONNECTICUT, EuNICE DENNIE 
Burr Cuapter, Families of Our Revolutionary Ancestors, Compiled by Mrs. 
Chester H. Chatfield. N. p., 1956. 15lp. 

, Virncrnia, Cot. THomas HucHart Cuapter, First Marriage Record of 
Augusta County, Virginia, 1785-1813. Augusta County, Col. Thomas Hugh- 
art Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, n. d. 75p. 

Davuzat, ALBERT, Dictionnaire Etymologique des Noms de Famille et Prénoms 
de France. Paris, Librairie Larousse [cl951]. [620]p. 

Davies, WALLACE Evan, Patriotism on Parade, the Story of Veterans’ and 
Hereditary Organizations in America, 1783-1900. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1955. 388p. 

De Forest, Mrs. Rosert W., A Walloon Family in America . . . Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 2 Vols. 

DorMan, JoHN FREDERICK, comp., Culpeper County, Virginia, Will Book A, 
1749-1770. Washington, D. C., n. p., 1956. Mimeographed. 155p. 
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DravucHON, WALLACE R., North Carolina Genealogical Reference, a Research 
Guide. Durham, N. C., n. p., 1956. 2381p. 

Durcuess County [New Yorx] Historica Society, Year Book, Vol. 40, 1955. 
N. p. [cl1956]. 67p. 

[Dycue, Russet.], Laurel County, Kentucky, in the Middle of the Wilderness 
‘ London, Ky., Sentinel-Echo, 1954. 292p. 

[Emery, Freperic Barrett], Barrett. No impr. 119p. 

Emison, JaMEs Wane, The Emison Families, Revised; Origin and History of the 
Kentucky Emisons. Vincennes, Ind., n. p., 1954. 360p. 

Evarp, HELEN E. (Jacosy), Descendants of Bartholomew Jacoby. N. p., 1955. 
29lp. 

Fick, Mepora Hays, comp., History of the Hays Family. N. p., 1954. Typed. 
Unpaged. 

Frazier, Ctype C., Descendants of John Frazier, Maryland Planter. Coffey- 
ville, Kan., Author, 1956. Mimeographed. 10p. 

Goerinc, Jacos M., and ANNA J. (GraBER) Goerinc, comps., Jacob Krehbiel, 
Sr., Family Record, 1840-1951. Hillsboro, Kan., Mennonite Brethren Pub- 
lishing House, 1951. 1833p. 

, comps., Rev. Jacob Stucky Family Record, 1824-1953. North Newton, 
Kan., Mennonite Press, 1954. 233p. 

GoLpTHWAITE, CHARLOTTE, comp., Boardman Genealogy, 1525-1895 
Hartford, Conn., Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company, 1895. 778p. 

Goopwin, JosepnH O., East Hartford, Its History and Traditions. Hartford, 
Conn., Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company, 1879. 249p. 

Grant, ARTHUR Hastincs, The Grant Family, a Genealogical History of the 
Descendants of Matthew Grant of Windsor, Conn., 1601-1898. Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., Press of A. V. Haight, 1898. 578p. 

Hatt, Epwin, Ancient Historical Records of Norwalk, Conn. . . . New 
York, Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Company, 1865. 320p. 

[HaLL, Martua BE te], and others, Family of Matthew Current Who Married 
Jane Wilson Call, Paris, Bourbon County, Kentucky. N. p. [1955]. 15p. 
[Hawx, Hersert C.J, History and Record of the Hawk Family. No impr. 

Mimeographed. Unpaged. 

Hines, H. K., An Illustrated History of the State of Washington. Chicago, 
Lewis Publishing Company, 1894. 771p. 

HinsHaw, Winrorp CALvin, comp. and ed., 1815 Tax List of Randolph County, 
N.C. Raleigh, William Perry Johnson, cl1957. 43p. 

History of Andrew and DeKalb Counties, Missouri. St. Louis, Goodspeed Pub- 
lishing Company, 1888. 59lp. 

History of Columbia County, Wisconsin . . . Chicago, Western Historical 
Company, 1880. 1095p. 

History of Daviess County, Missouri. Kansas City, Mo., Birdsall & Dean, 1882. 
868p. 

History of Goodhue County, Including a Sketch of the Territory and State of 
Minnesota . . . Red Wing, Minn., Wood, Alley & Company, 1878. 
664p. 

History of Greene County, Missouri . . . St. Louis, Western Historical 
Company, 1883. 919p. 
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History of Laclede, Camden, Dallas, Webster, Wright, Texas, Pulaski, Phelps 
and Dent Counties, Missouri. Chicago, Goodspeed Publishing Company, 
1889. 1219p. 

History of Nodaway County, Missouri. St. Joseph, Mo., National Historical 
Company, 1882. 1034p. 

History of Old Germantown [Pennsylvania] . . . Germantown, Horace F. 
McCann, 1907. [474]p. 

History of Scott County, Iowa . . . Chicago, Inter-State Publishing Com- 
pany, 1882. 1265p. 

History of the Town of Sunderland, Massachusetts, 1899-1954, Volume 2 
— Genealogies Compiled by Fred C. Warner. [Orange, Mass., Art 
Press] n. d. 503p. 

Hopces, Frances Beat (Smitn), Genealogy of the Beale Family, 1399-1956. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Brothers, 1956. 391p. 

Hook, James Wirii1aM, Lieut. Samuel Smith, His Children and One Line of 
Descendants and Related Families. No impr. 3877p. 

, Smith, Grant and Irons Families of New Jersey’s Shore Counties 
‘se No impr. 280p. 

Hoover, Harry M., The Huber-Hoover Family History. Scottdale, Pa., Men- 
nonite Publishing House, 1928. 3385p. 

Horcan, Paut, The Centuries of Santa Fe. New York, E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 1956. 363p. 

Hughes and Allied Families. No impr. 239p. 

Hucvenot Socrety or SoutrH Caro.ina, Transactions, No. 61. Charleston, 
Society, 1956. 48p. 

Humpnney, J. A., Englewood [New Jersey], Its Annals and Reminiscences. 
New York, J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company [cl1899]. 237p. 

Humpnreys, ALLAN S., The Edmistons of Washington County, Arkansas. Fay- 
etteville, Ark., Washington County Historical Society, 1956. 27p. 

Hurp, D. Hamitton, History of Fairfield County, Connecticut, With Illustra- 
tions and Biographical Sketches . . . Philadelphia, J. W. Lewis & Com- 
pany, 1881. 878p. 

, History of New London County, Connecticut, With Biographical 
Sketches . . . Philadelphia, J. W. Lewis & Company, 1882. 768p. 
Irvine, Mrs. Wrtx1aM, Ancestry and Descendants of Isaac W. Zigler and 
Lydia J. Miller. Milwaukie, Ore., Author, 1956. Mimeographed. 1lIp. 
Jacosus, Donan Lings, ed., The Pardee Genealogy. New Haven, Conn., New 

Haven Colony Historical Society, 1927. 693p. 

Jester, ANNIE LasH, comp. and ed., Adventurers of Purse and Person, Virginia, 
1607-1625. N. p., Order of the First Families of Virginia 1607-1620, 1956. 
442p. 

Jounson, SaMueEL W., History and Genealogy of the Johnson Family From 
Charlemagne to the Present Time. Denver, Big Mountain Press [c1956]. 
7lp. 

Joshua P. Stucky Family Record, 1855-1952. Noimpr. [T]p. 

Ke.iocc, Date C., Ancestry, Life and Descendants of Martin Kellogg, “the 
Centenarian” of Bronson, Huron Co., Ohio, 1786-1892. Elyria, Ohio, n. p., 
1954. 86p. 
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KrmsroucH, EtHet, Genealogy of Thomas Kimbrough, 1805-1886. Fayette- 
ville, Ark., Washington County Historical Society, 1956. 52p. 

Knapp, ALFRED AVERILL, comp., The Ancestral Lines Mary Lenore Knapp. 
Peoria, Ill., n. p., 1947. 181p. 

, George Knapp of England, and Some of His Descendants in America. 
[Winter Park, Fla.] n. p. [1952]. [18]p. 

Koeun, Henry B., Compilation of the Genealogical and Biographical Record of 
the Descendants and Relation Circle of Henry B. Koehn, 1846-1955. North 
Newton, Kan., Mennonite Press, 1955. 60p. 

KrensieL, W. J., comp., History of One Branch of the Krehbiel Family. Mc- 
Pherson, Kan., Compiler, 1950. 100p. 

Lemke, W. J., ed., Some Notes on the Washburns—Father and Son, Cephas 
Washburn . . . and Edward Payson Washburn . . . Fayetteville, 
Ark., Washington County Historical Society, 1955. 20p. 

LercHworTH, WiLL1AM P., Sketch of the Life of Samuel F. Pratt with Some 
Account of the Early History of the Pratt Family. Buffalo, Warren, Johnson 
& Company, 1874. 21Ip. 

Lorp, Wimu1aM G., comp., History of Athol, Massachusetts. Athol, Compiler 
[cl1953]. 745p. 

Lynn, Massacnusetts, Records of Ye Towne Meetings of Lyn, Part 2, 1701- 
1717. Lynn, Mass., Lynn Historical Society, 1956. 107p. 

McCann, W. R., and R. L. McCann, Ancestors—Descendants James Wilson 
Wright, Sr., Who Married Cynthia Rebecca Jones, Paris, Bourbon County, 
Kentucky, With Index. N. p. [1954]. 2lp. 

, Some Descendants of John Keand of Whithorn, Scotland, Many of 
Whom Lived and Died in Paris, Bourbon County, Kentucky . . . No 
impr. Various Paging. 

McGr1t, Jonn, comp., Beverley Family of Virginia, Descendants of Major 
Robert Beverley (1641-1687) and Allied Families. Columbia, S. C., R. L. 
Bryan Company, 1956. 1117p. 

McMiian, Ciaup NeEtson, A History of My People and Yours . . . N.p., 
Privately Printed, 1956. 822p. 

Massacuusetts Historicat Society, Proceedings, Vol. 69, October, 1947— 
May, 1950. Boston, Society, 1956. 536p. 

Massey, Mrs. Guy B., The Billingsleys and the Garvins. Fayetteville, Ark., 
Washington County Historical Society, 1955. 38p. 

Miter, KENNETH Duane, Barnard-Miller and Allied Families. N. p., Des 
Plaines Publishing Company, n. d. 278p. 

MississtppP1 GENEALOGICAL Society, comp., Cemetery and Bible Records, Vol. 
8. Jackson, Society, 1956. 234p. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE COLONIAL DAMEs OF AMERICA, Museum Houses. 
N. p., National Historic Activities Committee, n.d. Unpaged. 

Oxcorr, Mary L. B., The Olcotts and Their Kindred . . . New York, Na- 
tional Americana Publications, 1956. 315p. 

[OsrenHout, Homer C.], Osterhout, 1653-1953. No impr. Mimeographed. 
Unpaged. 

Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, Vol. 29. Canyon, Tex., Panhandle-Plains 
Historical Society, 1956. 131p. 
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Past and Present of Warren County, Illinois . . . Chicago, H. F. Kett & 
Company, 1877. 352p. 

Pauls Family Record, 1823-1952. No impr. 13lp. 

PHALEN, Haroxp R., History of the Town of Acton [Massachusetts]. N. p. 
[cl1954]. 47l1p. 

Puiturrs, Mary PaLMer, Family Record of David Lehman Booher and His 
Wife Elizabeth Nutts. N. p. [cl956]. 98p. 

Poo.e, Hersert ArMsTRONG, The Genealogy of John Lindsley (1845-1909) 
and His Wife, Virginia Thayer Payne (1856-1941) of Boston, Massachusetts, 
Milton, Mass., Author, 1950. [643]p. 

Portrait and Biographical Album of Barry and Eaton Counties, Mich., Contain- 
ing . . . Biographical Sketches . . . Chicago, Chapman Brothers, 
1891. [832]p. 

Portrait and Biographical Record of Portland and Vicinity, Oregon. Chicago, 
Chapman Publishing Company, 1903. 8838p. 

Portrait and Biographical Record of the Willamette Valley, Oregon. Chicago, 
Chapman Publishing Company, 1903. 1563p. 

Prescott, WorraLL Dumont, A Genealogical and Biographical Record Con- 
cerning Amos Reed and Annie (Webb) Reed and All Their Descendants to 
January 1,1955 . . . N.p., 1956. 265p. 

RATTRAY, JEANNETTE Epwarps, East Hampton History Including Genealogy 
of Early Families. East Hampton, N. Y., n. p. [cl1953]. 619p. 

Ray, Wortu S., Austin Colony Pioneers, Including History of Bastrop, Fayette, 
Grimes, Montgomery, and Washington Counties, Texas . . . Austin, 
Author, 1949. 3878p. 

, Tennessee Cousins, a History of Tennessee People. Austin, Tex., 
Author [cl1950]. 811p. 

Ricu, Irma A., Kendall Genealogy, the Descendants of Thomas and Francis 
Kendall of Charlestown and Woburn, Mass. . . . Boston, C. E. Good- 
speed & Company, 1920. 38p. 

Scumipt, HELENE SCHROEDER, comp., The Jacob Pankrantz Genealogy. N. p., 
1940. [61]p. 

Scott, Grorce TressLer, The Family of Thomas Scott and Martha Swann 
Scott, a Century in America, 1856-1956 . . . N. p., Privately Printed, 
n.d. 7Op. 

Shackelford Clan Magazine, Edited by T. K. Jones, Vol. 1, No. 1—Vol. 12, 
No, 12, May 1945—April, 1957. Lubbock, Tex., T. K. Jones, 1945-1957. 
12 Vols. 

SHaw, Husert Kinney, comp., Families of the Pilgrims. Boston, Massachusetts 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, 1956. 178p. 

SmitH, ELpon Epwarp, History and Record of the Schartner Family. N. p., 
Privately Printed, 1952. 190p. 

SmitH, Exspon Core, Dictionary of American Family Names. New York, 
Harper & Brothers [cl1956]. 244p. 

Society oF InpiANA Pioneers, Year Book, 1956. Published by Order of the 
Board of Governors, 1956. 13lp. 
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Sons OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, PENNSYLVANIA Society, The 1955 Year 
Book [Lineage of Past and Present Members] Compiled by Floyd G. Hoen- 
stine. [Pittsburgh] Society, 1956. 773p. 

STEBBINS, JOHN ALFRED, A Genealogy and History of Some Stebbins Lines. No 
impr. 190p. 

[Stmve, KATHERINE (Wyatt )!, comp., [Stine Family Record, 1918, of Towanda, 
Butler County, Kansas.] No impr. Typed. Unpaged. 

,comp., [Wyatt Family Record, 1928, of Sedgwick and Butler Counties, 
Kansas.] Noimpr. Typed. 17p. 

SwayNE, NorMAN WALTON, comp., Swaynes Descended From Francis Swayne 
of East Marlborough Township, Chester County, Pennsylvania. N. p., Pri- 
vately Printed, 1955. 242p. 

Tucker, WiLLarp D., Gratiot County, Michigan, Historical, Biographical, Sta- 
tistical. Saginaw, Mich., Seeman & Peters, 1913. [1358]p. 

U. S. Census, 1830, [Records of the Fifth Census, 1830, of Jackson County, 
Missouri, Abstracted by Mrs. H. E. Poppino.] N. p., 1956. Mimeographed. 
27p. 

U. S. Census, 1840, Census, 1840, Jackson County, Missouri. No impr. 
Mimeographed. 62p. 

U. S. Census, 1850, Maine, 1850 Census Population Schedules. Microfilm. 
22 Vols. on 6 Reels. 

, Minnesota, 1850 Census Population Schedules. Microfilm. 1 Vol. on 
1 Reel. 

, Wisconsin, 1850 Census Population Schedules. Microfilm. 8 Vols. on 
3 Reels. 

Van Litw, W. Ranpoipn, comp., Van Liew—Lieu—Lew, Genealogical & 
Historical Record . . . Revised . . . by Emerio R. Van Liew. 
[Upper Montclair, N. J.] Privately Printed [1956]. 255p. 

Volume of Memoirs and Genealogy of Representative Citizens of the City of 
Seattle and County of King, Washington . . . New York, Lewis Pub- 
lishing Company, 1903. 773p. 

WaLDEMAIER, INEZ, comp., A Finding List of Virginia Marriage Records Before 
1853. N. p., 1957. 42p. 

Ware Family Chronology, January 1, 1906, Fifth Edition. No impr. 14p. 

Wares, WyLMa ANNE, ed., Stub Entries to Indents Issued in Payment of Claims 
Against South Carolina Growing Out of the Revolution, Books C-F. Colum- 
bia, South Carolina Archives Department, 1957, 278p. 

Wextes, Rocer, Early Annals of Newington [Connecticut] . . . Hartford, 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company, 1874. 204p. 

WESTMORELAND County, VirciniA, COMMITTEE OF SAFETY, Committees of 
Safety of Westmoreland and Fincastle, Proceedings of the County Com- 
mittees, 1774-1776. Richmond, Virginia State Library, 1956. 127p. ( Vir- 
ginia State Library Publications, No. 1.) 

Who is Who in and From Ohio . . . the Book of Ohio . . . Cin- 
cinnati, Queen City Publishing Company, 1910. 2 Vols. 

Witu1aM, Rut Smirx, and Marcarette GLENN Grirrin, Abstracts of the 
Wills of Edgecombe County, North Carolina, 1733-1856. Rocky Mount, 
N. C., Dixie Letter Service, 1956. 392p. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society, Proceedings at the Annual Meeting Held in 
Worcester, October 17, 1956. Worcester, Mass., Society, 1957. [388]p. 
Americana Annual, an Encyclopedia of the Events of 1956. New York, Amer- 

icana Corporation [cl1957]. 900p. 

Anver, O. Fritior, The Cultural Heritage of the Swedish Immigrant, Selected 
References. [Rock Island, Ill., Augustana College Library, 1956.] 19lp. 
(Augustana Library Publications, No. 27.) 

ANGLE, Paut M., The Chicago Historical Society, 1856-1956, an Unconven- 
tional Chronicle. New York, Rand McNally & Company [cl1956]. 256p. 
Aston, James, and Epwarp B. Story, Wrought Iron, Its Manufacture, Char- 
acteristics and Applications. Pittsburgh, A. M. Byers Company [c1941]. 

101p. 

Ayer, N. W., AND Son’s, Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals, 1957. Phila- 
delphia, N. W. Ayer and Son [cl957]. 1544p. 

BakELEss, Jonn, Background to Glory, the Life of George Rogers Clark. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957. 386p. 

Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Edited by Ned Bradford. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts [cl1956]. 626p. 

Brcc, ALEXANDER, Alexander Begg’s Red River Journal and Other Papers Rela- 
tive to the Red River Resistance of 1869-1870, Edited by W. L. Morton. 
Toronto, Champlain Society, 1956. 636p. (Publications of the Champlain 
Society, Vol. 34.) 

BENTLEY, GeorcE R., A History of the Freedmen’s Bureau. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1955. 298p. 

Bonner, THOMAS NEVILLE, Medicine in Chicago, 1850-1950, a Chapter in the 
Social and Scientific Development of a City. Madison, Wis., American His- 
tory Research Center, 1957. 302p. 

BucHanan, A. RussELL, David S. Terry of California, Dueling Judge. San 
Marino, Cal., The Huntington Library, 1956. 238p. 

Catron, Bruce, This Hallowed Ground, the Story of the Union Side of the 
Civil War. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday & Company, 1956. 437p. 

CuapEL, CHARLES Epwarp, Gun Care and Repair, a Manual of Gunsmithing. 
New York, Coward-McCann, 1956. 454p. 

Civil War. New York, Grosset & Dunlap [1956]. 2 Vols. 

East TENNESSEE Historicat Society, Publications, No. 28, 1956. Knoxville, 
Society, c1956. 202p. 

Encyclopedia of American Biography. New Series Vol. 26. New York Ameri- 
can Historical Company, 1957. 392p. 

Ewinc, Wii S., comp., Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William 
L. Clements Library. Ann Arbor, Clements Library, 1953. 548p. 

Farmsurn, WILLIAM ArMsTRONG, Merchant Sail. Center Lovell, Me., Fairburn 
Marine Educational Foundation [1945-1955]. 6 Vols. 

Farr.ess, BENJAMIN F., It Could Only Happen in the U.S. . . . N. Dw 
1957. 54p. 

FAULKNER, VircINIA, comp. and ed., Roundup: a Nebraska Reader. Lincoln, 
University of Nebraska Press, 1957. 493p. 

FeperaL Writers’ Project, Catirornia, California, a Guide to the Golden 
State. New York, Hastings House [cl1954]. 716p. 
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Fire, Austin, and Atta Fire, Saints of Sage & Saddle, Folklore Among the 
Mormons. Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1956. 367p. 

Fine, Siwney, Laissez Faire and the General-Welfare State, a Study of Conflict 
in American Thought, 1865-1901. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press 
[1956]. 468p. (University of Michigan Publications, History and Political 
Science, Vol. 22.) 

Fish, ARTHUR M., The Clarke Historical Collection, With a List of Michigan 
Imprints. Mount Pleasant, Mich., Central Michigan College Press, 1956. 
46p. 

Fieminc, Howarp A., Canada’s Arctic Outlet, a History of the Hudson Bay 
Railway. Berkeley, University of California, 1957. 129p. (University of 
California Publications in History, Vol. 54.) 

Futp, James J., Pictorial Bibliography of the First Editions of Stephen C. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
A GumpseE or Earty-Day Juncrion City 


From the Junction City Statesman, October 13, 1860. 


Lrve_y.—Our city, for the past few weeks, has presented a very lively ap- 
pearance. Not a day passes but what our streets are filled with conveyances 
from the country surrounding, bringing to our market the products of the soil 
and dairy, and bearing away the indispensables of life from the stores of our 
merchants. Little and big dirty boys take great delight in peering into the 
wagons which throng our thoroughfares, and woe be to the unlucky wight who 
leaves an eatable within their reach. Many of these urchins might give au- 
thentic testimony as to the expertness of our farmers with the ox-gad. The 
ladies from out of town are beginning to visit our thriving city in goodly num- 
bers. Their presence will have a tendency to wipe the dust from our merchants 
counters, and compel the clerks to brush their hair at least twice a week. We 
are glad to see it, as it gives undeniable proof of the growing popularity of our 
town, and places the question of Junction’s success beyond the shadow of a 


doubt. 


FRONTIER HumMorR 


From the Marysville Locomotive, July 2, 1870. 


A lady on the road between this place and Seneca, at whose house a gentle- 
man stopped to refresh himself with a draught of water, tasted a peculiar flavor 
in the aqua, and said to her: “Madam, there seems to be something the matter 
with this water?” “I don’t know, sir, about that; there was a rabbit fell in 
there ’tother day, but we strain all the water and get all the hairs out, sir!” 


—.¢ 


Dw You Ever Tutnk You'd Live To SEE THE Day—? 


From the Washington Weekly Republican, April 4, 1873. 

The chief debts of the five great divisions of the earth are thus stated: 
Europe, $17,000,000,000; America, $2,865,000,000; Asia, $675,000,000; Africa, 
$195,000,000; Australia, $190,000,000; total $20,925,000,000. 


Cai Out THE WELCOME WAGON 


From the Ford County Republican, Dodge City, February 16, 
1887. 

Owing to the more strict morality and purer society of Dodge City, Madam 
Handie has removed to Garden City, where for a long time her branch house 
has been more profitable than headquarters here. Garden City Sentinel please 
copy. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


A history of the Globe School, District 64, Cherokee county, by 
Marjorie V. Forbes, began appearing serially in The Modern Light, 
Columbus, September 26, 1957. The district was organized in 1872. 


Articles of historical interest appearing in the Hays Daily News 
in recent months included: “The Rev. A. L. King Founded Hays 
Baptist Church in 1875 When Settlers Were Few, Harvests Meager,” 
October 13, 1957; “Government of Hays Once Operated by Widely 
Acclaimed ‘Boys Council,” December 1; “St. Boniface Church at 
Vincent Celebrates Golden Anniversary,” by Wm. Baier, December 
10; “Writers in 1870s Often Made Light of Indian Activities on 
High Plains,” December 29; “It Can’t Happen Again,” the story of 
the early life of Mrs. Ellen Campbell Fairchild, now 91, at Hays, 
January 5, 1958; ““Most Conspicuous Character of Hays, Tom 
Drum, Leaves for Good With the Arrival of Prohibition,” January 
12; “On Its Birthday or at any Other Time, Kansas Is ‘High, Wide 
and Handsome,” January 29; “Early History of Ellis County and 
Hays City Notes Failures in Attempts to Cultivate Land,” Febru- 
ary 16; “Ellis County Lost Many Residents in 1874 When Grass- 


hoppers Ruined Promising Crops,” February 23; “Jim Curry Is 
Rated One of Most Depraved Characters in Early History of Hays 
City,” March 2; and “A Pioneer [Laura Rawson] of Western Kan- 
sas Draws Comparison Between the 80s and Now,” April 6. 


The Ellis County Farmer, Hays, began a series of articles on the 
history of Ellis county, January 9, 1958. On January 16 the Farmer 
published an article, not a part of the series, entitled “Gold-Seekers 
of 1850’s Used Smoky Hill Trail Through Ellis County.” 


C. H. Tade’s stories in the Protection Post about the early days 
in the Comanche county area of Collier Flats have continued with 
a series entitled “Back in 1884—Early Settlers of Collier Flats,” 
beginning January 17, 1958. 

Early in 1958 the First Methodist church of Elk City observed 
the 75th anniversary of the dedication of its first building. A history 
of the church was published in the Elk City Sun, January 17, 1958. 


Charles M. Penwell is the author of a two-installment history of 
the Trinity Episcopal church of El Dorado which appeared in The 
Butler County News, El Dorado, January 23 and 30, 1958. The 
church was started in 1884. 
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Gordon S. Hahn is the author of two historical articles in the 
Marysville Advocate: “Marysville Civil War Veteran [Henry 
Landes] Saw Assassin of Lincoln Decapitated,” January 23, 1958; 
and “February Blizzard Played Havoc With Railroad Traffic Here 
in 1915,” February 6. Also on February 6 the Advocate printed a 
history of the first bridge across the Big Blue river at Marysville. 


G. R. Tinius has recently compiled “An Early History of the 
Church of Christ in Paradise Valley.” A summary of this work was 
published in the Belle Plaine News, January 30, 1958. 


A history of the community of Amy, Lane county, was printed 
in the News Chronicle, Scott City, January 30, 1958. The town 
was founded in 1905 by Nolen Yates. 


“Gems of the ’80’s” a series of historical articles on Baxter Springs, 
by Claude H. Nichols, began appearing in the Baxter Springs 
Citizen, January 30, 1958. Baxter Springs history also was featured 
in a story by Harold O. Taylor, printed in the Pittsburg Headlight, 
March 17. 


The Junction City Union included an Irwin Army Hospital sec- 
tion in its edition of February 5, 1958, in observance of the dedi- 
cation of the new hospital at Fort Riley. Featured in the section 
was Maj. George E. Omer’s history of Fort Riley hospitals. 


A history of the Hesston Evangelical United Brethren church 
was published in the Hesston Record, February 6, 1958. The church 
had its beginning in 1888 with services in a schoolhouse conducted 
by a circuit rider. 

Ruby Basye is the author of the following articles in the Hutchin- 
son News: “Mennonites Found a Pretty Prairie,” February 9, 1958; 
“A Quaker Colony Founded Haviland,” February 23; “Wind Gave 
Holyrood Name,” March 2; “Pierceville Grew From Prairie Only 
to be Sacked by Indians,” March 9; “Achenbach Founder Constructs 
Own Railroad,” March 16; “Gray County Watched Intertown 
Rivalry,” March 23; and “Friends Founded Haviland,” April 6. 


Historical material published recently by the Delphos Republican 
included: a letter by Manford Eaton of Mission, a former Delphos 
resident, who recalled life in Delphos in 1909 and following years, 
February 20, 1958; some of the history of Delphos, as presented at 
the February 15th meeting of the Ottawa County Historical Society, 
also appeared February 20; and “Memoirs of the Old Delphos 
Opera House,” by Ray Halberstadt, March 13. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


The 83d annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
will be held at Topeka on Tuesday, October 21, 1958. 


Highland College, oldest institution of higher learning in Kansas, 
observed its centennial anniversary February 9, 1958. Chartered in 
1858 as a Presbyterian college, the school is now a junior college 
receiving support from the Highland rural high school district. 
Principal founder of the school was the Rev. Samuel Irvin, mis- 
sionary to the Sac and Fox Indians, 1837-1857, in the area of present 
Highland. 


Eleven new directors were elected to the board of the Finney 
County Historical Society at its tenth annual meeting, February 
11, 1958, at Garden City. Chosen for two-year terms were Edward 
E. Bill, John R. Burnside, H. C. Cleaver, A. M. Fleming, Abe 
Hubert, Clifford R. Hope, Jr., Mary Hope, Lester McCoy, Della 
Gobleman, Will Renick, and Cecil Wristen. Amy Gillespie was 
elected to fill a vacancy on the 22-member board. 


County commissioners presided February 17, 1958, when the 
new Dickinson county historical room, in the basement of the 
courthouse, was opened officially. The room is open to the 
public daily from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M., and until noon on Saturdays. 


Thomas E. Davis was named president of the Crawford County 
Historical Society at a dinner meeting and election attended by 
61 persons in Pittsburg, February 19, 1958. Belle Provorse was 
elected vice-president; Vivian Walker, secretary; and Oscar Ander- 
son, treasurer. Hugh A. Friel, L. H. Eyestone, and Al Ligon were 
named to the board of directors. The program was conducted by 
Mrs. Edward V. Malle. At a spring meeting of the society, held in 
Pittsburg, April 23, Alan W. Farley, president of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, was the principal speaker. His subject was 
“Pioneers of Kansas.” Mrs. Calvin Cooper spoke briefly about 
Samuel J. Crawford, third governor of the state of Kansas, for 
whom the county was named. 


Dr. O. W. Mosher was re-elected president of the Lyon County 
Historical Society at the annual meeting of the society in Emporia, 
February 22, 1958. Other officers chosen included: Dr. Thomas 
P. Butcher, first vice-president; John G. Atherton, second vice- 
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president; Myrtle Buck, secretary; Warren Morris, treasurer; and 
Mrs. F. L. Gilson, Mabel Edwards, and Lucina Jones, historians. 
The following directors were named for the coming year: Wilford 
Riegle, John R. Williams, Ray McInnes, W. L. White, Conrad Van- 
dervelde, Roger Triplett, T. H. McColm, James W. Putnam, Mrs. 
James McKinney, Mrs. Ora Rindom, Mrs. Arthur Childears, Ethel 
Mahaffey, Mary Williams, Catherine H. Jones, and Ida Franz. 


Monthly meetings of the Ottawa County Historical Society in 
February, March, and April, 1958, in Minneapolis, were devoted 
to aspects of local history in the Delphos, Grover, and Bennington 
areas. 


Charles A. Loucks was elected president of the recently organ- 
ized Kearny County Historical Society at the first annual meeting 
March 1, 1958, in Lakin. Other officers chosen were: Foster Eske- 
lund, Lenora B. Tate, and Mary G. Smith, vice-presidents; Edith 
T. Clements, secretary; Robert O. Coder, treasurer; Margaret O. 
Hurst, historian; and Vivian P. Thomas, curator. City and town- 
ship representatives were also elected to the executive board. At 
a monthly meeting held March 31, Mrs. Clements resigned as secre- 
tary and Mrs. Virginia Hicks was elected to fill the position. 


The Kansas Association of Teachers of History and Related Fields 
met for its 32d annual meeting at Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, March 7 and 8, 1958. Speakers and their subjects included: 
W. Stitt Robinson, University of Kansas, “Tributory Indians in 
Colonial Virginia”; Homer V. Rutherford, Washburn University, 
Topeka, “British Exploration in Africa, 1788-1820"; Carl Harris, 
McPherson College, “Harold Ickes and the Tidelands Oil Contro- 
versy”; James C. Malin, University of Kansas, “Kansas Philosophers, 
1871”; Joseph Hajda, Kansas State College, “Communist Seizure of 
Czechoslovakia”; Columban Clinch, St. Benedict’s College, Atchi- 
son, “The Committee of Public Safety and Unemployment, a 
Glimpse at a Social Problem of the French Revolution”; Thomas 
M. Gale, University of Kansas, “The Founding of Lima, Peru, 
1535”; and William E. Koch, Kansas State College, ““Beulah Land’ 
on the Frontier.” Other features of the meeting were a panel dis- 
cussion on “College Teaching Over Television,” and a report by 
Homer E. Socolofsky, Kansas State College, retiring president of 
the association, on the project of the year—compilation of a Kan- 
sas bibliography. 
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At a meeting in Scott City on March 21, 1958, the Scott County 
Historical Society was reorganized. Inactive since 1952, the group 
elected Dr. H. Preston Palmer as temporary president. Other 
officers are: §S. W. Filson, vice-president; Mrs. C. W. Dickhut, 
secretary; and Matilda Freed, treasurer. The society's plans in- 
clude establishment of a public park at Squaw’s Den, rebuilding 
of the El Quartelejo pueblo, and erection of several historical 
markers. 


“Kansas” was the program theme of the annual spring meeting 
of the Kansas Council for the Social Studies in Topeka, March 22, 
1958. Speakers included Nyle Miller, secretary of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, and Dr. James C. Malin, professor of history at 
the University of Kansas. 


George J. Benson, El Dorado, and Ralph Grier, Andover, were 
elected new members of the board of trustees of the Butler County 
Historical Society at a meeting March 30, 1958, in E] Dorado. Old 
members re-elected for one-year terms were: Mrs. R. C. Loomis, 
Mrs. Corah M. Bullock, Mrs. Ralph Wiley, Clifford W. Stone, 
Clarence King, and Charles E. Heilmann. On April 12 Benson was 
elected president, succeeding F. H. Cron. Heilmann was chosen 
vice-president; Mrs. Loomis, secretary; and Stone, treasurer. 


At an organizational meeting of the Decatur County Historical 
Society in Oberlin, April 11, 1958, the following officers were 
elected: Ward Claar, president; Milton Nitsch, first vice-president; 
E. W. Coldren, second vice-president; Chris G. Jorn, secretary; 
Wallace T. Wolfe, treasurer; and Ben Miller, Ira Laidig, Dr. A. J. 
Thomsen, Don Zimmerman, John Ward, Jay Paddock, and Fay 
Brock, directors. The society's first project is the establishment 
of a museum, for which a building has already been purchased. 


The regular semiannual meeting of the Lane County Historical 
Society was held April 14, 1958, at Dighton. Edward M. Beougher, 
widely-known Gove county historian, was the chief speaker. 


J. V. Kelly was the principal speaker at the quarterly meeting 
of the Leavenworth County Historical Society at Leavenworth 
on April 17, 1958. Mr. Kelly recalled early events in the city from 
his own experiences and quizzed his audience on happenings of 
more than half a century ago. 


The Lawrence Historical Society, reorganized last year, held a 
unique annual meeting April 23, 1958. Instead of a speaker, the 
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meeting was devoted to a showing of pictures and drawings re- 
lating to early-day Lawrence which were thrown on a screen by 
an opaque projector. 

On May 18 and 19, 1958, the centennial anniversary of the Marais 
des Cygnes massacre was observed at ceremonies centering at 
Trading Post, Linn county. Events of the program included: re. 
ligious services, a parade, music, an address by Fred W. Brinker- 
hoff, Pittsburg, and a centennial ball. The massacre occurred May 
19, 1858, at the eastern edge of the county. About 30 Missourians 
captured 11 Free-State men, subsequently killing five and wounding 
five before a firing squad. 


Price Raid Through Linn County, Kansas, October 24, 25, 1864 
is the title and subject of a 17-page pamphlet by Samuel Tucker 
published in 1958. 


Pilgrim Heritage, a 16-page pamphlet by Don D. Ballou, out- 
lining the history of the First Pilgrim Congregational church of 


Kansas City, Kan., was issued in April, 1958, as part of the church’s 
centennial observance. 


The story of Steel Dust, famous Texas sprinter and sire, is told 
by Wayne Gard in Fabulous Quarter Horse: Steel Dust, a 64-page 


volume published in 1958 by Duell, Sloan and Pearce of New York. 


Maj. George E. Omer’s story “An Army Hospital: From Horses 
to Helicopters,” published in the Winter, 1957, and Spring, 1958, 
issues of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, has been published in 
booklet form by the military forces under the same title. 

Alba Ashby Hewitt is the author of a 23l-page work entitled 
Riding the Rockies, published recently by Vantage Press, New 
York. Mrs. Hewitt, a Kansan, relates experiences in horseback 
riding in the mountains. 











